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CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE VS. SKEP- 
TICISM. 


[A paper read by Professor Frank H. Foster 
at the opening of the new year of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Tuesday, September 7, 
1892.] 

We have met to begin a new year 
of theological study—in a word, to 
attempt to find out more than we ever 
knew of God and of his ways with 
men. To many who walk the streets 
of this city this morning, it would 
seem a vain attempt. They know 
nothing of him themselves, and they 
are skeptical as to the possibility of 
any real knowledge of a Being who 
can be neither seen nor handled. The 
age has been called an age of skepti- 
cism. I do not accept this view of it; 
for, with a Christian Church member- 
ship in the freest land in the world 
(our own) of thirty-three per cent. of 
the whole population, it deserves to 
be called emphatically an age of 
faith. Yet skepticism is a real and a 
potent fact. It assails everything, 
questions everything. Its spirit often 
penetrates the Church. It often ren- 
ders the professed followers of Christ 
uncertain of fundamental truths, and 
breathes upon their most delightful 
experiences of the love and favor of 
their Father and their Redeemer with 
a breath poisonous and blighting. It 
has also its relations to this body of 
students. In one sense ef that word, 
the theological student is, by the ne- 
cessities of his position, a skeptic; 
that is, an inquirer,an examiner. It 
is his duty,in order that he may fully 
know, to be critical, inquiring, inves- 
tigating, examining. Sometimes the 
spirit of the gross and negative skep- 
ticism of the day comes over him, 
and converts him into a skeptic 
of the ordinary kind; at least, 
temporarily. 


nothing,” to be “thorough,” and thus 
he often falls for a time and to a de- 
gree into difficulty and doubt, possi- 
bly into distress. And it is not uni- 
formly the case that he finally 
emerges. 

Now, over against the skepticism of 
the world, and this of our own nec- 
essary or assumed position, what is 
the true attitude of the Christian 
student, and in what spirit is he to 
begin and prosecute his theological 
studies ? 

I begin the answer of this ques- 
tion, which is quite pertinent to the 
occasion of our present meeting, by 
saying that the theological student, 
at the commencement of his studies, 
already knows much which he is in 
no sense called upon to throw away. 
He may be but a youth in spiritual 
and theological acquisition; but, if 
the analogy holds here, it also holds 
further. The youth, at the beginning 
of his collegiate studies, already 
knows much, and uses what he al- 
ready knows as the basis upon which 
to build further. As an infant, he 
acquired a kuowledge of language, 
which he still continues to employ. 
As a boy, he learned the elements of 
arithmetic and geometry, which are 
the foundations upon which he builds 
his knowledge of the calculus. He 
has already learned something of true 
value in respect to human nature. 
_ And now he goes on to greater at- 
tainments, dealing with men and 
things on the basis of his acquired 
knowledge, and is simply engaged in 
enlarging bis horizon and gaining 
additional power; not in laying new 
foundations, nor in destroying every 
portion of the old structure. So, the 
Christian youth comes to the study of 
theology as a student who has stud- 
led and learnt much valuable truth 
already in the divine school. He 
knows some things. Upon these he 
is to build as upon solid foundations. 
He may be, in the good sense, a 
skeptic. His duty is to examine. But 
he will not examine everything as if 
nothing were known by him. The 
deeper and sadder skepticism of a 
lost world will not seriously affect 
him as a matter of personal experi- 
ence, since to a very large extent it 
represents conquered territory. Its 
“Doubting Castle” has been stormed 
and taken. Its trouble is fundamen- 
tally, on the intellectual side, ignor- 
ance—an ignorance beyond which the 
attainments of every young Christian 
of any experience have already pass- 
ed. 

For example, the young theologi- 
cal student knows that there is real- 
ity in religion. Oue might think that 
any one might know as much as this. 
Here is the solid and incontrovertible 
fact of the existence of the Christian 
Church. It exists in this city, repre- 
sented by a host of solid buildings of 
stone, brick and wood—things tangi- 
ble enough, even if religion itself be 
not tangible. It exists in the neigh- 
boring metropolis, and has had power 
tnough there not only to do such 
things as to assemble, this past Sun- 


He thinks, perhaps, | 
that it is his duty to “begin at the 


beginning’ of things, to “assume | | 1¢ thus in contact with God, ard has 


day, thousands of worshipers to whom 
Christianity 1s, in a certain sense. an 
inherited treasure, but even to gath- 
er, in course of years, out of the de- 
spised community of hated Chinese 
heathen quite a respectable number 
of genuine converts. It exists all 
over the earth. It has existed now 
nearly nineteen continuous centuries. 
It has seen empires rise and fall. It 
wields to-day the greatest power, 
moral and even political, possessed 
by any’ organization in the world. 
Take it in our own midst. Take so 
simple a thing as Sunday observance; 
and, in spite of all that-is done even 
by Christians themselves to break the 
power of that institution, see how the 
Sabbath dominates society. See the 
comparative stillness of our streets; 
see the ultimate air of apology which 
every form of desecration is sooner 
or later compelled to assume. ‘Tbus, 
the existence of the Cnristian Church 
is a most significent fact; and it is 
difficult for anybody whois not as 
credulous, as most skeptics profess to 
be incredulous, to believe that such a 
fact rests upon delusion, or does not 
represent the deeper fact of a real 
religion. 

So much for what anybody might 
know, even if not a Christian. But 
the Christian knows more of the real- 
ity of religion than any one who re- 
lies upon conclusions drawn from the 
outward embodiment of its inward 
force. He knows that prucesses of 
the most intense reality have taken 
place in his own mind. He knows 
that he has passed from darkness to 
light. Or, to replace the figure with 
definite statement, he knows that his 
prevailing purpose, formed, it may be, 
at some definite time, but re-formed 
again and again, and to-day existing 
as a matter of immediate conscious- 
ness, is to love and serve God su- 
premely. He knows that he is him- 


that spiritual communion with the 
Highest, which is religion. He knvuws, 
also, that others exercise this purpose 
and have thiscommunion. Heknows 
it, to be sure, not as he knows the 
reality of religion in his own soul, 
but he knows it because he sees how 
others act, and he judges that their 
acts, which are like his own, spring 
from the same root as his—from gen- 
uine and real religion. And now I 
say, All this knowledge the theologi- 
cal student is to hold fast. and to 
build upon; not throw away from any 
supposed demands of candor or 
thoroughness. 

In this knowledge, which is largely 
immediate, there is involved a great 
deal more. In the “‘contact,” as tro- 
fessor Stearns phrased it, of the be- 
lieving soul, in the act of belief, with 
God, the object tuwards which faith 
is exercised, there is a knowledge of 
God. The existence of God is, for 
Christians, one of those things al- 
ready learned which they do not need 
to surrender at the demand of skep- 
ticism, whether it be without or with- 
in. All their experiences are unin- 
telligible without the idea of God. 
They have come face to face with 
him in prayer, in forgiveness of sins, 
in consecrated and accepted service, 
in meditation upon holy things, in 
deepening acquaintance with the 
ways of his providence, in brighten- 
ing hopes of heaven, in increasing 
graces derived from him. They can 
not see aby reason in surrendering 
the great fact—-or belief,if you prefer— 
which renders all this intelligible. To 
take away the idea of God is to shut 
man up in a dungeon of perplexity 
and despair, and to throw away the 
key. That perplexity and despair the 
living Christian dues not feel, and that 
divine key he still holds in his hand. 

I suppose that many who would 
have followed me with agreement to 
this point would not at once assent 
altogether to what I am about to say, 
although I hope thatI should gain 
their assent before I closed. But, 
though it may appear to some doubt- 
ful, it is clear to my mind that a por- 
tion of this acquired Christian knowl- 
edge which the youth brings to the 
study of theology is a general ac- 


quaintance with the system of theo- 


logical truth itself. At any rate, it 
is a fact that upon the cardinal doc- 
trines—upon the sinfulness and need 
of man, the divinity of the Redeemer, 
the necessity and reality of an atone- 
ment, the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and of final judgment—many 
young men have s0 clear, and settled, 
und well-considered views before the- 
ological study a8 after it. This 
knowledge, also, like the youth's 
geometry, is rot to be thrown away, 
even in supposition, but to be em- 
ployed and built upon as the founda- 
tion and condition of future progress. 

But some one will say, Is not 
this strange teaching? Are you not 
advocating’ Romanism, or scholasti- 
cism, or ecclesiasticism, and forgetting 
the Protestant doctrine of the right 


and duty of private judgment? Must 
not each one see for himself? And 
does not that demand that he shall 
question all things? Does not even 
the apostle say, “Prove all things”? 

Yes, he does, and so do we. The 
right of private judgment must ever 
remain unsurrendered. And yet it 
is true that the Christian neophyte al- 
ready knows much, and that that 
knowledge he is to cling fast to. 

It will, perhaps, further our con- 
sideration of our theme if I remark 
at this point that the incredulity of 
some thinkers, when Christian knowl- 
edge is dwelt upon, argues forgetful- 
ness of the position of Christian- 
ity io the World. Christianity is 
the truth of God. The right of pri- 
vate judgment in religion is like the 
right of personal experience in the 
world of matter. If I see the sun at 
all, I must see it for myself. But if I 
do not see it, it exists nevertheless. 
The right of private judgmert ap- 
plies also to the law of gravitation; 
and, if I am really to know that law; 
that is, if I am ever to be lift- 
ed out of the position of one 
who merely accepts the law upon 
the authority of others, [ must exam- 
ine and receive the evidence for my- 
self. But if Ireject the law through 
some strange and perverse mental 
operations, the planets will still con- 
tinue to obey it, and to circle in their 
ancient orbits in complete oblivious- 
ness of any self-asserted superior 
penetration. Just so with Christian- 
ity. The question whether I am to 
accept it or not is of immense, of in- 
calculable importance to myself, but 
of no consequence to the truth or to 
the generality of men. My failure 
to see its proofs does not affect those 
proofs; my denial of its divine origin 
does not affect the fact that Jesus 
Christ came into the world and made 
a perfect revelation of saving truth, 
which has been effectual unto the 
the actual saving of multitudes. 

It is time, as it seems to me, for 
the Christian Church, and particular- 
ly for teachers and students of theol- 
ogy, to assert more boldly, and act 
more consistently upon, their actual 
confidence in the eternal truth of the 
Christian revelation and _ system. 
Christians will profess Christ before 
frowning opposition; they will volun- 
teer to go to foreign lands to prea _h 
his name, amid great deprivations; 
to incur, when there, unheard-of toils; 
will stand up and die for him; and 
yet the same men will at times con- 
tradict themselves, and dishonor him 
by assuming, for supposed fairness of 
argumentation, an ignorance, which 
they do not feel, of verities which 
have all this actual power over them, 
and more thanthis. Nothing is thus 
gained, but, rather, immense loss is 
incurred. What we have, let us em- 
ploy. What we know, let us use, as 
the reasonable, necessary and sole 
condition of obtaining further knowl- 
edge of divine things. 

This, then, is ,»ay answer to the first 
question I have propounded. In the 
face of loud and clamorous skepti- 
cism, what is to be our attitude? It 
is that of confidence We knowsome 
things. Our knowledge is_ real, 
though imperfect. Weintend to em- 
ploy it in aljl our further study. 
This, and this, and this, we know. 


TWO LESSONS. 
BY FRANKLIN B. CLARK. 


1. 

‘* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps in the sands of time.” 

In dusty roads of the country one 
sees many prints of tiny feet. So, it 
is not only man who leaves his foot- 
steps as lessons to those who heed 
them, but numberless insects, birds 
and reptiles move to and fro over 
the earth, leaving a record of their 
journeys in the “sands” of the high- 
ways, if not on the wave-swept sea- 
beach of time. 

Early in the morning, ere travel 
has obliterated these marks, it is in- 
teresting to observe their diversity, 
and speculate on the kind of creature 
which went its particular way. 

A few days ago I saw a beetle toil- 
ing busily up hill, along the rut made 
by a wagon the evening before. I 
do not know how he came to get in 
the rut, but I know he made no ef- 
fort to get out of it. There were 
places where he might have crawled 
out among the weeds to shelter him- 
self from sight; or, he might, with 
profit, have mounted a cobblestone, 
and paused to meditate where this 
rut was taking him. But he just 
kept moving ahead, with his sharp 
little eyes bent on the ground, and 
his back was already coated with the 
invisible cloud of fine powder stirred 
up in his progress. 

When I looked down upon this bit 
of activity, I remembered how J once 
toiled along the same sort of a rut in 


— 


the world’s greathighway. With my 
head in the dust, I kept on and on, 
not considering where my journey 
might end; not caring as long as I 
made a stir and bustle around me; 
raising, as it were, my smali dust 
cloud, often to the discomfort of oth- 
ers. | 
If the beetle kept in his rut, sooner 
or later ‘a steel tire would press his ex- 
istence into a lifeless nothing. But he 
did not know this, and I could not 
speak his language. / was once in 
the same ignorant state, but God 
found a way to speak to me. Like 
the beetle, I was walking in the very 
track were the chariot wheels of his 
wrath wpuld crush me, soul and body. 
Often have those wheels rolled over 


the nations of the earth, and yet they 


walk blindly in the same dangerous 
paths. 

God bade me look up, and I climb- 
ed out of the rut by his help, and 
was led through “green fielcs and 
by pleagant waters,” where the sun- 
shine of His love was shed upon me, 
the cool breezes of faith fanned my 
nature to calm peace, and at night 
the stars sent blessings down to min- 
gle with my dreams. 


If. 


Then there was another time of 
which this beetle reminded me. That 
was when my brother and I used to 
catch his ancestors and put ‘them to 
climbing the large piles of sawdust, 
among which we often played. 

These sawdust heaps were steep, 
and so loose that when the poor in- 
sects got up a little way they promptly 
slid back to the starting point. Yet, 
they did not go quite back to the very 
bottom of the “hill of difficulty.” 
Each time they gained some. 

Now, is it not much the same way 
with us? Satan delights to set us on 
sawdust piles, and laughs to see us 
struggle upward, only to slip back 
again and again. But every time we 
stop farther up from the bottom, and, 
with God's help, we may put all the 
chaff and dust of the world under 
our feet, till we stand high enough 
to look over the walls into the “ Heav- 
enly City.” 
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The valuable article by Mrs. Ar- 
thur H. Smith, continued from last 
week, will appear in the next Pactric. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Our annual meeting this year oc- 
cupied the afternoon of Wednesday, 
September 7th, and the entire day, 
Thursday, the 8th. The Wednesday 
meeting was held in San Francisco 
at the First Congregational church, 
and at two o'clock a goodly number 
of ladies assembled in the parlors for 
the introductory devotional exercises. 
In the unavoidable absence of our 
President, Mrs. Jewett, Mrs. McLean 
presided. The exercises were open- 
ed by the singing of “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.” that inspiring hymn, 
in which all joined with enthusiasm. 
Then followed the reading in unison 
of Ps. lxxii, and at its conclusion Mrs. 
Fisher led in prayer. Another hymn, 
“Jesus Shall Reign,” was succeeded 
by afew moments of silent prayer, 
and a number of earnest and direct 
sentence prayers. Next in order 
came the various annual reports. 

First, Mrs. Smith, our Recording 
Secretary, presented the interesting 
chronicle of a year’s events in the 
history of the Board, touching upon 
the monthly meetings, our money 
appropriations, the legacies we have 
received, the presence of different 
missionaries during the year—nota- 
bly Miss Pauline Koot’s stay amoug 
the churches, missionary literature 
and other topics, making up a paper 
of great interest and value. We 
learn from the reports much that we 
should know, but do not, until it is 
clearly set forth by some one who 
has thought it out and arranged it in 
order for the mind to easily grasp. 

Mrs. Dwinell’s recent severe ill- 
ness prevented her being present at 
the San Francisco meeting; but her 
report, the Home Secretary’s, was 
read by Mrs. Wilcox, and closely fol- 
lowed by all. This, too, abounded 
in helpful thought and suggestion, 
and we shall look forward to its ap- 
age in Tue Paciric. 

the Foreign Secretary's report, 
Mrs. Hutchinson gave an account of 
our nine missionaries, with necessarily 
brief reference to the work, trials 
and encouragements of each. 


Mrs. Warren, our other Home Sec- 
retary, next gave a little address of 
welcome to the delegates from other 
churches meeting with us. To the 
extreme regret of all, Mrs. Warren 
feels that she must resign her office 
this year, though she will still con- 
tinue an honorary member of the 
Executive Committee, where her 
counsel and advice are so highly 
valued. Mrs. Hutchins will take Mrs. 
Warren's place. 

After the singing of a verse of 
“Jesus Saves,” the nominating com- 
mittee made their report, and the 
election of officers followed. With 
the exception of Mrs. Warren, all re- 
main as during last year. A con- 
cluding paper, by Mrs. Farnam on 
“Stewardship,” was heartily enjoyed 
and appreciated by all. It is rarely 
the case that one listens to a more 
spirited, stirring or brighter article 
than Mrs. Farnam’s; and many thanks 
are due her fur the pleasure and in- 
spiration that she guve us. 

K. K. H. 


THURSDAY. 


Promptly at the hour of 9:30 a. m., 
a few ladies were on hand in the 
First Congregational church, Oak- 
land, to commence the exercises of 
this second day of the annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Board. Mrs. 
Sadler, after a reading in Ezekiel, 
called for several ladies to offer pray- 
er, and after singing and the devo- 
tional exercises Mrs. McLean took 
the chair and the reports of auxili- 
aries was called for. A great many 
auxiliaries sent in written reports, 
but had no delegate present. These 
were read by the Home Secretary, 
Mrs. Warren. Many delegates were 
present who reported the work in 
their own auxiliaries. A most en- 
thusiastic letter was read from the 
Southern Branch, from Mrs. Hansen 
of Los Angeles. She said the de- 
ficit which had loomed up before 
them so threateningly a few months 
ago had been more than raised. She 
wrote of a young lady who was not 
able to go herself as a foreign mis- 
sionary. but her friends knew of her 
great desire to send some one to 
take her place, so they kept sending 
her check after check, till at last the 
sum of $500 had been sent to her 
for that purpose. Now her desire 
was to send another missionary out; 
not content with sending one, she 
wanted to send two. She spoke of 
their joy in sunding out one of their 
own daughters this year, Miss Alice 
Harwood of Orange. An interesting 
letter was also read from the Wash- 
ington Branch. Captain Bray, being 
present, was called upon to offer 
prayer. Then came the greetings 
from other societies. Mrs. B. Spencer 
of the Baptist loreign Missionary So- 
ciety of California was the only 
one present. She delighted us all 
with her charming talk. Shesaid we 
were all sisters; she liked to linger 
over the word sister. We are all 
bound by a common tie—our relation- 
ship to Christ—our elder brother. It 
is such a grand thing to be a Uhris- 
tian woman. Although sin first came 
into the world by woman, redemption 
also came by woman; and the first 
Christian church in Christian Europe 
was founded in the house of Lydia. 
Her department is the circulation 
of leaflets among the auxiliaries. 
They cull from all denominations, 
and sell, not give them away. She 
told the story of the mission of a little 
illustrated leaflet, “Little Heart” 
(which was bought by a little girl 
for one penny) in a very touching 
manner; and other incidents were 
given showing that the influence of 
these boughten leaflets could never 
be estimated. She closed her loving 
greeting to us in these words: 


** Go, send my Gospel of joy and peace 
With loving haste across the seas; 
There is no toil but your Lord shall share, 
For lo, I am with you everywhere. 


** Oh! if there shall come to the land of rest, 
From the North, the South, from the East 
and West, 
The souls of the ransomed we gathered there, 
In answer to faith, and work, and prayer. 


** Oh! how small to us will seem the price 

Of our greatest love and sacrifice 

In the glad new song that to you and me, 

May come to our ears from over the sea. 

At Mrs. McLean’s suggestion, a 
telegram was sent to our President 
in these words, “Love, sympathy, 
hope.” This exprefsion was taken 
by a rising vote. 

Following Mrs. Spencer was Miss 
Carpenter, from the Islands of the 
Sea. She was introduced by a letter 
from the Secretary of the “Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific Islands.” This 
letter introduced her as the Mary Lyon 
of the Pacific, saying “she had done as 
much for the Hawaiian girls as Mary 
Lyon had for the girls of America.” 
She made a delightful address, tell- 
ing us of her experience with some 
of the girls with whom she had to do. 


| Four hundred girls had been under 


her care. Three of them had gone 
out as the wives of native missiona- 
ries to Micronesia. She spoke of this 
as a step in advance for Hawaiians. 
Until the past three years they had 
not been willing to leave their own 
home and go out to the other islands 
of the Pacific. She held our closest 
attention. ‘ 

After singing and prayer, the morn- 
ing session closed. The ladies had 
been dropping in all morning, so, by 
this time, about one hundred and 
fifty ladies were in attendance. Af- 
ter a short time spent in a social 
way, the announcement came that 
lunch was ready, and a most bounti- 
ful lunch it was—everything delici- 
ous, and daintily served, and young 
ladies in abundance to attend to our 
every want. 

At 1:30 the meeting was called te 
order by Mrs. McLean, our First 
Vice-President, and after the opening 
exercises the reports from auxiliaries 
were finished up; then came the 
reading of the great report of the 
meetings—that of the indefatigable 
Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Cole. But, 
alas! at its close we learned the sad 
fact that, although $5,756 had been 
received, we had a deficit of $244. 

Mrs. McLean suggested a “self-de- 
nial week” in order to clear off this 
amount. Mrs. Farnam said, “Why 
uot raise it now; I'll give $5. So we 
caught the inspiration frcm her, and 
in a few minutes $100 of the amount 
was pledged. Still we had $144 
staring us in the face. Mrs. McLean 
suggested still that next week, com- 
mencing Monday, 12th, be one of 
self-denial, and at its close the 
amount saved be handed to Mrs. 
Cole. This motion was made and 
carried. So, ladies, don’t forget it, 
please, but help us next week to 
raise this amount, and, in doing so, 
we will be blessed. 

At this point of the meeting, Mr. 
Hager was called upon to offer 
prayer. After singing, and prayer 
by Mrs. H. H. Cole, Mrs. Farnam 
was invited to read again her helpful 
and inspiring paper on “Steward- 
ship.” Applause followed the read- 
ing of it. After singing, “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains” a delight- 
ful paper on “Children’s Societies” 
was given by Mrs. H. H. Cole of San 
Francisco. It was full of practical 
suggestions, based ou her own ex- 
perience. May they be speedily act- 
ed on, and may the girls and boys 
both be trained in missionary work! 
In the discussion which followed, 
Mrs. Pond, Mrs.. Merritt, Mrs. Fisher 
and Mrs. Wilcox took part. 

Next came the hour belonging to 
the Young Ladies’ Branch. Mrs. 
McLean, in a few fitting words, in- 
troduced Miss M. Williams, the Pres- 
ident of the Branch, who came for- 
ward and took the chair. The first 
thing on the programme was the 
beautiful selection, “Come Unto Me,” 
sung by one of Oakland’s sweetest 
singers, Miss Fox. She seemed te 
have caught the inspiration of the 
occasion, and touched all hearts as 
she sang the beautiful words. Fol- 
lowing this came the report of the 
Recording Secretary, Miss Marshall, 
read by Miss Alice Flint. This re- 
port showed twelve auxiliaries, and, 
with the new one of Market-street 
church, thirteen ia all. Then came 
the reports of the Home Secretary, 
Miss Merriam, and of Miss Dibble, 
Foreigu Secretary. 

The report of the Treasurer, Miss 
Grace Goodhue, showed that the 
young ladies had been able to accom- 
plish great things during the year, 
having raised $805—quite in advance © 
over any previous year. Then came 
a song, with violin accompaniment, 
and a dialogue in costume, “The 
Children of Christian and Heathen 
Nations,” given by ten of the “Wide 
Awakes,” a little missionary society 
connected with the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Sunday-school, East Oak- 
land. Then came the report from this 
same little society, read by their Sec- 
retary, Elsie Holway, showing that 
out of the $65 they had raised during 
the year $37.50 of it had gone 
toward a Broosa scholarship. 


Mrs Williams gave us an inspiring 
talk, reporting the auxiliaries in a 
flourishing condition, and urging the 
young ladies present who ne 
auxiliary in their church home 
and organize one; and certainly if 
stirring words could have accomplish- 
ed it, there would have been several 
started before this. With the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which all joined, the de- 
lightful meeting came to a close. 

Many thanks are due to the ladies 
of the First church for their hospital- 
ity, to Mrs. McLean for the graceful 
manner in which she guided our de- 
hberations, to Miss Burbank, who 
presided at the organ, and to the 
young ladies who so faithfully dis- 
charged their duties as ushers. , 


J. D. W. 
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THE RURAL HEALTH RETREAT. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER 


Napa county has many charms 
which are seldom surpassed by any 
scenes in other parts of the State; 
and among the most beautiful of 
these is the Rural Health Retreat, a 
sanitarium founded by the Seventh 
Day Adventists in 1855, on the north 
side of Howell Mountain, about three 
miles from the town of St. Helena, 
and sixty-seven from Sau Francisco. 
“Beautiful for situation!” exclaims 
the traveler, as he gains the summit 
where the sanitarium stands, and 
takes his first look at the valley be- 
low. There is Glass Mountain fringed 
with its verdant foliage, at whose 
side basks the little Pratt valley, 
planted with orchards and vineyards 
In the distance are 
the Sonoma mountains, which loom 
ap into the sky like a mighty barrier 
that bids almost defiance to him who 
essays to cross its aerial heights. Val- 
leys and hills are so interspersed as 
to present a different view at each 
angle of vision. For a moment one 
almost imagines himself in Switzer- 
land, for there are nosun-burnt fields 
here, no parched-and thirsty meadows, 
no barren mountains, but all is one 
One might consider 
himself among the Alps if the snow 
was not wanting, and the lakes, which 
lend such a charm to Alpine aud Ital- 
ian scenery. No one tires of looking 
at the scenes visible here on every 
side. Even the sunsets have a fas- 
einating charm about them that glor- 
ifies mountain, valley and dale. The 
lover of naturé never tires of ascend- 
ing the balconies of the sanitarium 
and overlooking .the valleys below. 
Here the poet might be inspired to 
write his most beautiful sonnets and 
lyrics, while the artist would have 
abundant material to portray on can- 
vas, now the green hillsides and now 
the woody copse, now the extended 
valley and again the sequestered 
nook, now the murky shadows and 
anon the glorious sunset sky. Here 
one may have every form of nature 
most pleasing to him. In the valley 
flows the Napa river in a circuitous 
direction, while the railroad follows 
the main road from Calistoga to Napa 
eity. 

Chere are several very interesting 
walks within easy reach of the Re- 
treat, one of these is the “Little Can- 
yon,” about one-half mile distant from 
the maim building. Here are found 
large boulders, where in the winter 
and spring of the year the water 
rushes down the ravine, leaping from 
rock to rock. “It is just the place to 
enjoy a basket picnic of good sand- 
wiches and fruit. 

About one mile to the east is situ- 
ated a cave which is quite attractive 
to adventurous spirits, who are 
never satisfied until they have ex- 
plored its recesses. At the entrance 
it is broad and spacious, but as one 
proceeds it becomes narrower, nar- 
rower, until he is obliged to return. 
Some persons have been known to 
follow its windings for several hun- 
dred yards. It extends in a souther- 
ly direction down a hill, and has, no 
doubt, been caused by subterranean 
waters. In the summer the cave is 
not very wet, though one spring is 
found about midway from the en- 
trance to which persons usually go. 
The walls and roofs of the cave are 
nothing more than mud and clay, 
which are a menace to clean clothes 
of every sort. 

The most:beautiful‘and most inter- 
esting object to be seen is Bell Can- 
yon, situated. about three miles to 
the north of'the sanitarium, where a 
long ravine is filled with boulders 
and rocks of every description. It is 
here where a natural waterfall is sit- 
uated, which, although it does not 
vie with Niagara, still is beautiful 
enough to make the spot both lovely 
and charming. The water has a fall 
from twenty to thirty feet, and some 
distance below, it is carried in pipes 
to the Retreat, and supplies the insti- 
tution with all the water that it needs. 

There are other walks that may be 
taken, much to the delight of the vis- 
itor. He may wander off into the 
woods and sit for hours under the 
shady boughs of a live oak or a large- 
leaved madrone. These walks might 
be increased ad libitum, and the only 
thing that might mar the pleasure of 
the visitor is the presence of poison 
eak, which some at least would do 
well to avoid. Again, the dust is 
also another hindrance to the full en- 
joyment of the good pedestrian; but 


‘as that is found everywhere in Cali- 


fornia it cannot be said to be pe- 
euliar to the Retreat alone. 

Taking now a little closer observa- 
tion of the sanitarium itself, we find 
that it contains one main four story 
building and five cottages, with a 
large number of tents in the summer 
time, so that it really forms a little 
eommunity by itself. With the pres- 
ent number of buildings it is able to 
accommodate about 125 guests. To 
these cottages and main buildings 
may be added the chapel, gymnasium, 
laundry and bakery. All the relig- 
ious services are held in the chapel, 
while the gymnasium is well sup- 
plied with clubs and dumbbells. 
Each:day there are three gymnastic 
exercises. At 7 a. ma lady gives 
breathing lessons for half an hour; 
at 9 a. m., the Swedish movements 
are taught, while in the evening the 
use of the dumbbells and the swing- 
ing of clubs, with marching, are 


taught. It being a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist institution, Saturday is ob- 
served for the Sabbath, and with the 
going down of the sun on Friday 
evening all the helpers of the insti- 
tution gather in the parlor, where 
prayers are conducted by the chap- 
lain or manager of the institution, at 
the close of which the Sabbath has 
commenced, and no unnecessary labor 
is performed until Saturday evening, 
when the close of the Sabbath is 
again observed by religious exercises 
in the parlor. On Saturday, or the 
Sabbath, no treatments are given, 
and everything has the air and ap- 
pearance of the general Sunday in 
other places. The mail is not brought 
until Saturday evening after the Sab- 
bath has ended. During the day a 
Sabbath-school and one or more ser- 
vices are held in the chapel, to which 
visitors and patients are usually in- 
vited. On Sunday the regular work 
of the week commences, and although 
the rest of the world are observing 
the day, everything is commotion 
here, the usual duties are performed, 
the croquet balls go spinning across 
the ground, and the click of the saw 
or hammer is heard far and near. To 
those who wish to keep the first day 
of the week instead of the seventh 
day as a rest day, it is almost an im- 
possibility; for, do what they will 
Sunday always seems like Monday to 


them. 
The meals are served twice a day 


in a large dining-hall at 8 a. mM. and at | 


2 p. m., where fifteen kinds of crack- 
ers are always to be had on the table, 
with various kinds of mush in the 
morning. The food is nutritious and 
palatable, though not richly cooked, 
while all sorts of condiments, such as 
pepper, etc., are not allowed on the 
table. Meat is furnished once or 
twice a day, though the sentiment of 
the Sanitarium is against the use of 
meat, and most of the helpers are 
vegetarians. All forms of intoxicants 
are also debarred from the table, and 
the decanter is never seen in the din- 
ing-room. In the evening those who 
wish anything more to eat have it 
brought to their rooms; but, as a 
rule, patients are advised to subsist 
on two meals a day. The treatments 
received consist of electric baths, oil 
and alcohol baths, hot and cold fo- 
mentations, vapor baths, spray baths, 
salt glows, electricity and galvanism, 
with various forms of the massage 
treatment, which, in the language of 
an old lady, might be described as 
being pounded and pulled to pieces. 
Other forms of treatment are aiso 
employed, as it is never the object of 
the physician in charge to give the 
same treatment cay by day. Each 
patient usually sees the doctor every 
two days, or more often, according to 
the nature of the disease, when the 
doctor gives an especial treatment to 
every one. At present there are two 
doctors in the Sanitarium, a gentle- 
man and his wife, who have the 
charge of the eighty or one hundred 
patients that now reside here. (Some 
are coming and going all the time, so 
that the number of patients varies 
from day to day. The help employ- 
ed at the Sanitarium also varies, but 
reaches now to about seventy-five 
persons. ) 

The rooms are neatly though not 
grandly furnished, lighted by kero- 
sene lamps, and warmed by steam. 
The bath-rooms of the gentlemen are 
on the second floor, while the ladies 
occupy the third floor. Here, from 
9 o'clock in the morning until 6 Pp. m., 
a number of young men and women 
are employed to give the massage 
treatment. Both of these rooms are 
nicely carpeted, inviting comfort to 
those who come here to be treated. 
Prayers are conducted every morning 
in the parlor at half-past seven 
o’clock, and the whole atmosphere of 
the place is religious. Every one is 
treated with respect and kindness, 
and each helper tries to exhibit the 
spirit of Christ in his treatment of 
the patients. Though more like a 
hotel, each guest is tried to be made 
to feel at home, and in some respects 
it is more like a large home than a 
medical Sanitarium. It is a part of 
the religion of these people to care 
for the bodies of men as well as their 
souls, and hence they delight to min- 
ister unto the necessities of the sick. 
Some improvements might be made; 
but, on the whole, it is just what its 
name implies—a Rural Health Re- 
treat; where the sick may come and 
receive treatment at a nominal price, 
and rest until their bodies are healed. 
That it will satisfy all is hardly to be 
expected; but, for quiet and rest com- 
bined with medical treatment, amid 
such charming scenery, there is prob- 
ably no place superior to this Retreat 
on the coast of California. 


M. J. Savage says that, in denying 
the Trinity, he and the Unitarians do 
not oppose Christ: “ We oppose cer- 
tain opinions, certain myths, certain 
legends, certain dogmatic beliefs, 
two-thirds Greek and Roman, nearly 
wholly pagan, which grew up gradu- 
ally in ignorant ages through the 
course of three hundred years and 
more, until they culminated at last in 
the dogma of the Trinity.” These 
very things have been said at Andover 
and elsewhere of the received evan- 
gelical views of future punishment 
and the decisiveness of earthly pro- 
bation. Are they a good reason for 
surrendering either of these three 
truths which have had in the Church 
and in the world so great oe rg 


good? 


ery. 
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The Four Pillars of Temperance. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


I. The four pillars of temperance. 

1. “The pillar of Scripture.” The 
breathing of the Word is all one way. 
Isolated passages may seem to war- 
rant the use of intoxicants; but it is 
manifestly unfair to single out pas- 
sages, and give to them a meaning 
contrary to the general trend. Tem- 
perance is strenuously enjoined, even 
when required by the law of example 
and mutuality. It is good in itself, 
and doubly good when practiced for 
the good of others. 

2. “The pillar of reason.” Inves- 
tigation furnishes an array of facts 
that overwhelmingly testifies for tem- 
perance. The evil effects of strong 
drink in excess, and even in modera- 
tion, are abundantly seen on every 
hand. Under given circumstances, 
the moderate drinker is a foe to so- 
ciety. “Let not your good be evil 
spoken of!” 


3. “The pillar of science.” Patient, 
persevering and honest investigation, 
with the most approved scientific ap- 
pliances, leave no chance for cavil. 


Alcohol is a poison, with definitely 


ascertained effects on the system. 

4. “The pillar of experience.” The 
history of intoxicants and their rav- 
ages, as to communities, homes and 
individuals, make an appallingly dark 
picture. In this country 240,000 sa- 
loons are constantly doing a destruc- 
tive work, like that of the teredo 
worm in the hulk of a vessel. The 
ship of state cannot always endure. 

If. The four pillows of intemper- 
ance. 

First Pillow—“Personal liberty.” 
Multitudes are sound asleep, pillow- 
ed on that sophism. On its face it 
seems unanswerable to many. Yet, 
society is based on the idea that, if 
need be, individual preference must 
yield to the general good. If the 
public good requires suppression of 
any evil, then enactment and enforce- 
ment rightly follow. Personal liberty 
is the shibboleth of a considerable 
number who vociferate their “rights,” 
and declare an intention to maintain 
them. Just here is an “irrepressible 
conflict,” and the struggle waxes hot. 

Second Pillow—*Scripture sanc- 
tion.” Many are sleeping soundly 
on this. Some passages, seemingly 
favorable, are seized upon to press 
the general claim. So Scripture has 
been cited to justify slavery and 
polygamy. Constructively, almostany 
vice can be justified. The general 
teaching of the Word is swift and 
strong in condemnation of the use of 
strong drink. 

Third Pillow—Legal license. Much 
somnolence here. Governmént sanc- 
tion is the plea strongly urged by 
the vender; when that is reinforced 
by local license, what more could a 
nefarious business ask by way of 
props and justification * License is 
the seal of respectability (so claimed 
and insisted on) given to a confessed- 
ly desperate imposition and assault 
on the public good. 

Fourth Pillow—Political machin- 
This lulls many to sleep. It is 
so convenient to have headquarters 
and ready helpers all provided for ef- 
ficent use! The use of such means 
transfers the power io the institution 
so employed,so that the 240,000saloons 
in this country constitute the “power 
behind the throne,” so self-confident 
and so arrogant that with brazen 
stare they ask: “What are you going 
to do about it ?” 

Ill. The pillory for four offend- 
ers. 

The pillory is set up in the land, 
and Public Opinion is its name. The 
national verdict is against the drink 
evil, and the faithful pulpit and re- 
spectable press are consigning to the 
pillory the unblushing offenders 
against public morals. 

First Offender—the dram drinker. 
He deserves to be pilloried. The 
public good and public justice require 
that he be treated as a responsible 
offender. Whatever inebriety may 
be in its later stages, there was a time 
when the offense was voluntary, and 
such offensiveness merits adequate 
punishment. To the pillory with 
him! and fence him around so that 
no maudlin sentimentalism can min- 
ister confectionery to his shame. 
Make him and others know that an 
outraged public has abundant means 
for self-protection. 

Second Offender—the dram-seller. 
Let him be pilloried! His case is 
desperate. He is consciously a male- 
factor, hiding only behind the poor 
subterfuge of permission. He isa 
drunkard-maker and a home-destroy- 
er anda law-defier; and, in default 
of the whipping-post, lock his head 
and hands in the pillory, conscious- 
ly placed to receive the execration of 
a deeply outraged public. Brand 
him with the hot iron of a righteous 
wrath too long restrained. Feed him 
on the slops of his own free lunches 
and give him to drink of the stale 
refuse that makes the vicinity of his 
saloon a pestilential lazaretto. 

Third Offender—the condoner. A 
pillory awaits him, for the partaker is 
as bad as the thief. The aid-and-com- 
fort giver is likewise a traitor. The 
dram-shop may exist, he says, because 
benefits accrue; “not so black as 
painted,” and, besides, the money is 
clean that comes from it to support 


schools, asylums, (churches ?) anit | 


the government. In default of tar 
and feathers, put him in the pillory, 


where he can do some honest and/p 


healthy thinking. The devil doesn't 
lack for apologists. Hell, according 
to such reasoning, is fitted up with 
sumptuous upholstery. 

Fourth Offender—the indifferent. 
“Lives there a man with soul so dead ?” 
Yes, multitudes. “It isn’t their 
funeral.” This very rum power was 
during the late war indifferent—ex- 
cept to its own interests. While 
heroes were battling at the front for 
principle, the rum power was schem- 
ing at the rear for principal. How 
successfully it wrought, is seen in the 
clutch that is at the national, state 
and municipal throat, with “Your 
money or your life!”—both being 
taken. Can patriots be indifferent? 
Can Americans let this continue with- 
out protest? A  shilly-shally senti- 
mentalism won't do. Indifference 
needs to be pilloried. Put the con- 
doner and the indifferent face to face 
with the dram-drinker and the dram- 
seller, all in the pillory, that by 
graphic object-teaching they and 
others may see the unutterable mutual 
meanness of a quartet so contempti- 
ble. 

20 Alpine street. S. F. 


ON THE CONGO—CENTRAL AFRICA— 
II. 


BY REV. JAS. B. EDDIE, FELLOW OF THE ROY- 
AL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The pilot soon appeared in a boat 
rowed by stout Kroo-boys. 


‘different directions, 


They ' of waves. 


own rights. The traders were very 
jealous of thieves, and never failed to 
unish severely any petty theft or 
act of disobedience,’ by flogging, 
fines, or work in the chain-gang. 

At Banana there is a French, Eng- 
lish, German and Portuguese trading- 
house, but the oldest and largest firm 
is the Dutch. It has now branch es- 
tablishments and a trading steamer 
on the upper Congo. 

We were bound for Mukimvika, a 
mission station on the south side of 
the Congo, almost opposite Banana. 
A missionary of the English Baptist 
Mission Society offered to take our 
party of three over in his boat, or we 
would have been stranded there; and, 
as a steamer happened to be going 
up the river that afternoon, we were 
glad to have our boat towed. We 
thought that by going up the river a 
good way we could drop down to the 
other side without much effort. 

It was quite romantic to sit on the 
deck of that little steamer, and watch 
the crocodiles gliding into the water 
from the mud banks. There were 
many canoes in the river going in 
some of them 
paddled by only a single individual. 
At brief intervals we passed clearings 
in the forest, and, through the thick 
foliage of banana and plantain trees, 
caught glimpses of native huts. 

The steamer stops. We get into 
our little boat, and are soon drifting, 
sailing and rowing by turns to the 
opposite bank. The river, which 
seemed calm, we now find to be full 
We were very glad to 


were nude, except for short trousers reach a creek where the water was 
made of bright-colored cloth. Some | still, and which we believed would 
of them bore the rather remarkable lead to the landing-place of the mis- 


sobriquets, ‘Salt-beef,” 
“Friday,” “Big-head,” “No-teeth,” and 
others as suggestive. Once on 
board, the pilot took charge of the 
steamer, and we were soon anchored 
in Banana creek. 

As soon as we arrived the chief of 
the Dutch trading company sent us 
an invitation to breakfast with him, 
which we gladly accepted. Noon 
seemed to us a rather late hour for 
breakfast. The white people on the 
Congo usually follow Portuguese cus- 
tom in the order of their meals, tak- 
ing a cup of coffee when they get up 
in the morning, breakfast at noon, 
and dinner at six in the evening. 

How unsettled one feels at the end 
of a voyage! We were quite sorry 
to leave the Afrikaan, and part with 
our good Dutch friends on board. 
We then and there forgave them for 
having so many cockroaches in our 
beds, for putting nutmeg in every 
article of food we had tasted during 
the voyage, from cake to mutton- 
chops, and for speaking in a lan- 
guage so guttural and harsh that we 
always feared they were on the 
verge of quarreling. We forgave all 
when the hour of parting came, and 
we took our seats in a small boat to 
be rowed ashore. As soon as the 
keel of the boat grated on the beach, 
a big Kroo-boy seized each of us and 
carried us triumphantly ashore in 
their arms, as if we were so many 
babies. At first the ladies were 
frightened, and screamed, but being 
reassured of their safety, they laugh- 
ed at that novel method of being 
landed. 

In those days, half a dozen years 
ago, there were no hotels on the Con- 
go. Every white man kept open 
house, and welcomed to his hospitali- 
ty any white traveler whom chance 
or fortune led to his door, irrespec- 
tive of nationality or religion. 

Breakfast was served in a large 
hall open on three sides, and which 
was rendered cool and pleasant by 
the sea breeze and the shade of the 
palm and bread-fruit trees. A native 
boy was appointed to wait on each 
guest. They were dressed in bright- 
colored loin cloths and jackets, with 
a towel thrown over the shoulder. 
The first time we released hold of 
our knife and fork, in the twinkling 
of an eye the plate was whisked off. 
All that is left on it goes to the wait- 
er, so he is ever on the alert. He 
soon reappears with the plate wash- 
ed and dried. He is exceedingly at- 
tentive, and tries us with everything 
on the table. There are about a 
dozen regular courses, comprising 
the best that Europe and Africa 
could furnish for the table. At a 
signal given by the chief, who sat at 
the head of the table, all retire. 

Most of the white men now take 
their siesta—“just forty winks,” they 
say. We were conducted through 
store-houses full of ivory, India-rub- 
ber, palm-oil, peanuts, and other 
things, ready for exportation to the 
European markets. In other store- 
houses there were goods used for 
bartering with the Africans—bright- 
colored calicoes, flintlock guns, gun- 
powder, matches, hoes, cutlery, beads, 
gin and rum in casks and bottles, 
and an endless variety of articles 
likely to take the fancy of the Afri- 
can traders. 

Although we could not venture out 
without helmets and sun umbrellas, 
the Kroo-boys and natives were busy 
unloading the cargo of the Afrikaan, 
carrying bales, boxes and barrels on 
their heads from the beach to the 
store-houses. There were several 
gangs, from two to six working in 
chains. A ring was locked on the 
neck of each, and about three feet of 
chain allowed between every two. 
They were undergoing sentence for 
theft or some other crimes. There 
was then no government on the Con- 
go. Every man had to defend his 


“Sunday, | gion station. 


The Kroo-boys sang 
one of their plaintive boat songs, and 
rowed with a will. A dreamy spell 
seemed to rest on land and water. 
Even the tangle of bare roots of the 
mangrove trees and the black, oozy 
mud were in keeping. But, as we row- 
ed on and on through those winding 
water-ways, and it dawned upon us 
that we had lost our way in a laby- 
rinth of creeks, the spell was broken. 
Now, we noted with alarm that the 
sun was going down, and looked for- 
ward to spending a supperless night, 
cramped up in the little boat. We 
wondered if some crocodile might 
not try to feast on us before morn- 
ing. To guard against a more insid- 
uous enemy—malaria—each of us 
took a large dose of quinine. Havy- 
ing done this, we resigned ourselves 
to what was to come, the approved 
way of taking things in Africa. 

When the Kroo-boys realized the 
situation, they were not so resigned 
as we were. They did a good deal of 
talking in their own language that 
sounded rather like swearing. But 
they also rowed with all their might. 
Hunger is a fine stimulant for a 
Kroo-boy. No landing-place could 
we find; nothing but mud, roots and 
bush on every side. The sun went 
down and darkness immediately fol- 
lowed. Thestars are reflected in the 
calm, dark water. A gentle, subdued 
stillness falls on everything. Now 
the oars splash in the water; now all 
is still, while we intently listen for 


some sound of a human being. At 
last we hear voices speaking. One of. 


the Kroo-boys, at the top of his voice, 
shouts nkundi (friend). No answer. 
We row towards the spot from whence 
the sound proceeded, under the dark 
overhanging branches, and two or 
three shout nkundi in chorus. Hush! 
We all hold our breath. At last 
there comes a loud hello ringing 
through the woods, and all is still 
again. 


OVERDOING THE TRUTH. 


We hear much of working a good 
thing for “all that is in it,” for “all 
it is worth.” There is such a thing 
as overworking good things. Itcrops 
out in religious thinking. Rash 
writers and speakers often assert 
something as altogether true which 
is in that form false, and only true 
with its due qualifications. That was 
a prudent remark of a Presbyterian 
divine, recently: “The center of a 


working theology must be God mani- 
fest, but, none the less, it must be 


God.” Thus are properly qualified 
the statements of another honored 
Presbyterian: “Christ, the God-man, 
is the center of God’s revelation and 
of man’s redemption, of Christian 
doctrine and of Christian history; yea, 
of the very history of this, our earth.” 
“He is the center of the Christian 
system.” This can only be true of 
Christ as God. It is only in Chris- 
tianity we find that“ by Him all things 
consist” or adhere together. To at- 
tempt to find him in the same sense 
in natural religion or in ethics, mak- 
ing cosmology and the natural con- 
science Jesus Christ's voice, is over- 
straining, and, therefore, weakening, 
even Christs centric truth. 


The use of other tongues than the 
English as an evangelizing factor in 
the United States finds an illustration 
in the Lutheran Church: “The 4,692 
Lutheran preachers, with their 7,946 
churches, and 1,100,000 communi- 
cants, preach in no less than twelve 
different languages, and thug they 
reach people who never could be 
reached by men of strange speech 
and foreign tongue.” 


Every day is a golden opportunity, 
which the Father of mercy has put 
into our hands for moral and relig- 


ious purposes.— Bruce. 
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1222 Pine St., + San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction 0; 


DR. Ss. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be. 
gins August 4th 1*92. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


HE OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO.. OAI. 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principa\. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6,189). Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak' and. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROGH, A.M.. 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


If you want a thorough, first-class school 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for yon: 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It i- 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 
Send tm catalogue to 
W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPA! 


HOITT’S 


Dak Grove School 


Bo yYs, 
Millbrae, San Mateo County, Cala- 


In Charge of Ex-State Supt. of Public 
Instruction Ira G. Hoitt and Wife. 


ESSENTIALLY A HOME SCHOOL. 


Prepares Boys for any Uuniversity, Col- 
lege or Technival School, or for active busi- 
ness Jife. Number of pupils liwited. 
full, first-class corps of teachers. For fur- 
ther information or catalogue, address 

IRA G. HOITT, A.M., 
j Millbrae. Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 


REV. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
KEV. ©. 8. NASH, M.A. 


Letters and communications may be sen! 
to any member of the jaculty. 

The usual facilities are granted with but 
small ch.rge. 

‘The year begins September Ist. 


STUDY L 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
Sprague Corresp’ce 
SCH dif, oF LA 

(Incorporated. ) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
Particulars to 
J. Catner, Jr. 
WHITNEY 
De TRoeIT, 
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Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 14, 1892.) 


THE PactFric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Our Young Folks. 


The Soul of a Butterfly. 


Over the field where the brown quails whistle, 
Over the ferns where the rabbits lie, 

Floats the tremulous down of a thistle. 
Is it the soul of a butterfly ? 


See ! how they scatter and then assemble; 
Filling the air while the blossoms fade, 
Delicate atoms, that whirl and tremble 
In the slanting sunlight that skirts the glade. 


There goes the summer’s inconstant lover, 
Drifting and wandering, faint and far; 

Only bewailed by the upland plover, 
Watched by only the twilight star, 


Come next August, when thistles blossom, 
See how each is alive, with wings! 
Butterflies seek their souls in its bosom, 
Changed thenceforth to immortal things. 
— St, Nicholas. 


GOLDEN TEXT STORY. 


The text.—‘He kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, ‘Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.’” 

Tommy Trueman Turner had nev- 
er owned a real truly live horse. To 
be sure, he had a stick with a horses’ 
head on top of it, on which he used 
to trail around the garden walks, 
raising a delightful dust as he went. 
Then he possessed likewise a hobby- 
horse of goodly size and gorgeous 
color, that only galloped back and 
forth right in his own prescribed rut. 
But these were neither of them quite 
satisfying. It required the exercise 
of so much imagination to make 
them at all acceptable to a manly 
eight-year-old boy like Tommy True- 
man ‘lurner. 

At last the joyful day arrived, in 
which Tommy’s father came smiling- 
ly into the house, and invited his son 
to take a horseback ride. 

“But how can I, father, when I 
hain’t any horse but pretend ones, 
made out of nothing but wood,” said 
Tommy. 

“Oh! have a little faith in me, my 
boy; and come out in front of the 
house, and we will see what we can 
find in the shape of a horse for you.” 

Pretty soon there was a very excit- 
ed boy rushing into the house, and 
crying: “Mother, come quick! Oh, 
sister May, come as quickly as you can, 
and see the prettiest pony you ever 
saw in your life! And he’s mine! 
My very own truly live, meat pony; 
father says so.” 

He was a beauty, no doubt about 
that, with his glossy white coat, his 
mane and tail like spun glass, and 
his gentle, brown eyes. 

Mother Turner named him White 
Cloud on the spot, and May rubbed 
the point of his nose with the tips of 
her fingers, and gave him little bites 
of grass. 

It was a long time before Mr. Tur- 
ner could put the excited owner upon 
the pony’s back. He had to run 
around him so many times to see his 
newly discovered points of perfection 
from different standpoints. 


Tommy was not satisfied with hav- 
ing only the home folks admire White 
Cloud, but all the boys had to be 
told his wonderful points, too. Then, 
as Tommy was one of those free- 
hearted little fellows that wanted to 
share all his pleasures, the boys had 
each and all a good many pony rides. 


But, alas! there was one boy whose 
heart was filled with envy, His name 


traction, muttering as he went: 
are mighty fine, with your old pony, 
ain't you! But Ill see that you come 
down from your high horse some 
day soon.” 

So the very next day Will armed 
himself with a sheet, and hid behind 
the large chestnut tree in front of 
Dr. French’s gate, for he knew that 
Tommy had to pass there on his way 
home from the postoffice with the 
mail. And he knew, also—for what 
boy did not ?—that White Cloud’s one 
fear was something large and white. 


Dr. French, riding home from call- 
ing on his patients, reached his own 
gate just in time to see Will Nigh 
running away down the street armed 
with a white sheet, and to pick up 
poor little Tommy Turner with a 
broken leg. While Cloud, too, poor 
frightened pony, came right to the 
doctor to be cared for; and he said, 
as plainly as he could with a look, 
that he did not mean to hurt his lit- 
tle master, but it was the sudden 
fright that had made him jump 80. 


There were no more swift rides on 
pony White Cloud for his little mas- 
ter for a long time. 

Then, how his leg hurt when the 
doctor set it! But through all the 
pain he thought of Will, and what he 
thought might happen to him from 
his fault. 

“Oh, Dr. French!” said our little 
hero. “You won’t let them put Will 
in prison, will you, for making me 
break my leg? He did not know it 
would hurt so, I know.” 


I think, don’t you, little folks, that 
our Tommy Trueman Turner was & 
little like what the golden text says 
Stephen was? 

Tommy's forgivenness of Will was 
not only in words, but by deeds, al- 
so. For he insisted upon the peni- 
tent boy riding that precious pony 
every night for the mail. 

“’Cause,” said he, “White Cloud 
must be exercised.” 

Then Will slyly placed a lump of 
sugar on the sill of Tommy’s window, 
and led White Cloud around after it. 
until he learned to go there himself, 


day when he was let out of the barn. 
The pony became more and more 
popular with the children all the 
time. 

And one day in August Mr. Tur- 
ner went out in the yard, and found 
a crowd of boys and girls sewing oid 
pantaloon legs on to the pony’s legs 
to keep the flies and mosquitoes from 
biting him there. 

Tommy, who became known as the 
boy who owned the pony, rode White 
Cloud until he grew so tall that his 
feet almost touched the ground. 
Then this wonderful pony was 
handed over to a younger cousin, to- 
gether with a good deal of valuable 
advice as to his treatment.— Er. 


SUICIDE. 


“Lie down here, Jessie, and try to 
go to sleep. The air in this room is 
both fresh and warm, as it should be 
in every room where you are.” 

The pale invalid complied with his 
aunt’s request, and in a few moments 
he was sleeping. He had come from 
his chamber exhausted, unable to eat 
his breakfast, looking as if he could 
dieatany minute. His pretty, health- 
ful-looking wife had left him in bed 
to take a morning nap, as he (had 
been restless all the night, and so 
feverish. 

“T should think he would be,” said 
Cousin Judith. “It would kill me in 
one week to sleep in such air as you 
do.” 

“Pooh!” said the wife, “Who is bet- 
ter than I am? Just look at me, 
Judith, and I never open my chamber 
window.” 

“Tl look at Jesse,” as the grave re- 
ply; “foul air is poisoning him to 
death, as it did your children.” 

“I don't believe any such thing; 
and, Judith, you are very unkind.” 
The young wife went from the room, 
looking distressed. 

“How could you say that?” rebuk- 
ed Cousin Lucy; “you’ve hurt Sarah's 
feelings dreadfully.” 

“T only wish it might have a good 
effect on her, but I expect no such 
benefit. If pa was here he would 
use his authority, but none of us can 
prevent them from taking their own 
deadly way,” Judith sighed heavily. 

“Perhaps, dear, you think the case 
worse than it is; see how peacefully 
Jesse is now sleeping.” 

“Yes, because he has air fit to be 
breathed. Mother, I wish you would 
call them to-morrow morning. When 
I went into their chamber this morn- 
ing. I certainly thought I should 
choke before I could get out again. 
Every window was fast closed, even 
the stove door was shut, and the 
lamp still burning. How they can 
live in such an atmosphere is a mys- 
tery indeed.” 

“Do they keep the lamp burning 
all night?” 

“Yes; Jesse says he cannot sleep 
without a light, so they turned down 
the wick, and in a few minutes their 
room is full of the poisonous gas that 
comes from a lamp in that condition. 
Before poor baby died, they used to 
lie and read novels so. Each had a 
stand and a turned-down lamp, and 
it would sometimes be midnight be- 
fore they would quit reading. Do 
you wonder baby died ?” 

“No one could wonder, and as 
they will take no advice, and as they 
are too old to be compelled to act 
for their own good, they must be 
given up to their doom. We cannot 
save them.” 

“But how can any one in this age of 
the world, and with so many pub- 
lished warnings, commit suicide in 
such a fashion ?” 

“Human beings, my dear, are cap- 
able of doing anything wrong or 
foolish. All of us are full of faults 
and errors, and those only who will 
listen to advice and consent to self- 
improvement ever overcome them. 
It is in regard to the good of the 
body, the same as it is regarding the 
welfare of the soul; those who will 
not be warned, who will go on in 
wrong ways, commit suicide. Not 
man nor God can save those who per- 
sist in going in the ways of death, re- 
gardless of all efforts to turn them.” 
— Evangelist. 


SEEKING AFTER GOD. 


Miss E. L. Linnard, in the Church 
at Home and Abroad, tells the follow- 
ing: In her lesson one day, a young 
Japanese came to the word “Creator,” 
but did not know its meaning. Turn- 
ing to the dictionary, she read: “Cre- 
ator, one who creates”; but was still 
in the dark. She turned up a larger 
dictionary, and read: “Creator, one 
who creates; @ name given to God, 
who made all things.” A startling 
thought to her, for she had never 
heard of such a God; and it filled 
her mind by night and by day. She 
looked at the stars and said, “That 
God must have made all these stars.” 
The sun, and even the trees, suggest- 
ed the thought, “God made them.” 
She went to the temple and looked 
at the image of Buddha, and said to 
herself, “It was not you, Buddha, for 
I never heard you made anything.” 

When she went to Tokio, an old 
woman in the same house said to her: 
“Tasshee, I am going to a meeting; 
come with me.” 

“What meeting ?” 

«A meeting to hear about God.” 

“Oh, said Tasshee; “I do not 
want any Of your gods. I havea 
God of my own, if I only knew where 


he is.” 


and make a call on his master every 


Tasshee, however, went to the 


meeting. The missionary opened the 


Bible and read: “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Tasshee was startled. “Why,” 
she said, “this is the God I am_look- 
ing for;” and she became so agitated 
that she could hardly keep her seat, 
so eager was she to put the question, 
“Where is he?” 

When the meeting was over, she 
rushed to the missionary and said: 
“Tell me, where is this God that made 
the heavens and the earth?” Her 
desire was met by proper instruction. 
She came to the next meeting and 
heard: “God so loved the world that 


he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should | 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” | 


Here again Tasshee was stariled. 
A God of love! Her gods were gods 
of hate, of revenge, of anger. This 
God gave his Son. All the gods she 
had ever heard of never gave any- 
thing; the people had to give them 
offerings. 

This thirsting soul received the 
water of life. Tasshee is now a Chris- 
tian teacher dispensing the water of 
life to others, telling them of a God 
who spared not his own Son, but gave 
him up for us all. 


HOW NOT TO FIND FAULT. 


One who was a guest at a dinner 
party given by Dr. Whewell, the 
famous master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, relates the following: 
The master was finding fault, in the 
presence of the assembled company, 
with an old favorite servant who was 
waiting at the table, for some act of 
omission, when the man quietly inter- 
posed with the inquiry, “Had we not 
better talk of this, sir, when you and 
I are alone?” This made Dr. Whe- 
well look very foolish, and he after- 
wards said that he felt at once that 
he was wrong and the servant was 
right. This is an illustration of one 
of the ways in which we should not 
find fault. There are times when 
most people are in duty bound to find 
fault; but their fault-finding has 
either no effect at all, or one the op- 
posite of that which they intended. 
so badly is it done. To find fault 
well isa fine art, requiring a consider- 
able amount of tact, judgment, and, 
above all. sympathy.— Detroit Free 
Press. 


DO YOU? 


How do you spend Sunday? Do 
you commence a journey on that 
day? Or, if the trip is a long one, 
do vou start off on Saturday evening? 
Do you spend part of the precious 
day reading the Sunday newspaper, 
with its scandal and gossip? Is it 
the day to go to a dinner party, or 
give one? Is it a day to drive out to 
get the fresh air? Is it the day you 
visit, or are known to your calling 
friends to be “at home’ on that day? 
Do you open and answer business 
letters on that day? Do you prefer 
novels and magazines to the one 
Book ? 
topics form the staple of conversa- 
tion? Exodus xx:8 reads: “Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy.” Do we remember? Do we 
keep it holy, as God has communded ? 
Let each one examine his own heart 
and answer—not us,but God.— Young 
Men’s Era. 


Professor Drummond says: “ There 
are some men and some women in 
whose company we are always at our 
best. While with them we cannot 
think mean thoughts or speak ungen- 
erous words. Their mere presence is 
elevation, purification, sanctity. All 
the best stops in our nature are drawn 
out by their intercourse, and we find 
a@ music in our soul that was never 
there before. Suppose that influence 
prolonged through a month, a year, 
a lifetime, and what could not life be- 
come? Here, even on the common 
plane of life, talking our language, 
walking our streets, working side by 
side, are sanctifiers of souls; here, 
breathing through common clay, is 
heaven; here, energies churged even 
through a temporal medium with the 
virtue of regeneration. If to live 
with men diluted to the millionth de- 
gree with the virtue of the Highest 
can exalt and purify the nature, what 
bounds can be set to the influence of 
Christ? To live with Socrates—with 
unveiled face—must have made 
one wise; with Aristides, just. Fran- 
cis of Assisi must have made one 
gentle; Savonarola, strong. But to 
have lived with Christ must have 
made one like Christ; that is to say, 
a Christian.” 

It takes all the courage, and back- 
bone, and moral muscle, and sancti- 
fied grit that God ever put into a 
man to live a full-rounded, consistent, 
Christian life. Wellington against 
Napoleon is as nothing compared to 
Apollyon against Christian. The 
most terrible battles that the angels 
look down upon are fought in the se- 
cret silence of a man’s own soul. 
Resistance—courage—the fighting el- 
ement? Why, Christianity is full of 
it! Let no man stay outside the pale 
of religion because he is afraid he 
will not find fighting enough inside. 
His hands will be full of it, and the 
hardest kind of fighting, too. After 
he has his first square bout with the 
devil, he will stop talking about “this 
everlasting knuckling down.”—Zon’s 
| Herld. 


Do secular affairs and society | 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN, 


section man, whose home White Mountain 


Willey Brook Gorge. ] 
The hills o’ bonnie Scotland 


Are far awa’; 
I’ve left my ain auld countree, 
Wife, bairns, and a’. 


But high i’ the lift the sternies 
Are luikin’ doon, 

An’ in the west, a-sailin’, 
The silver mune. 


Our lan’, our home, may differ, 
Be’t late or soon; 

We’ve ane thing never changin’— 
The heaven abune. 


—New England Magazine for September. 


POWER OF TENDERNESS. 


There is, however, marvelous pow- 
er in this element of tenderness in 
'seed-sowing. It is known that farm- 
ers who wish for a speedy growth 


steep the seed’ in water before they 


put it into the ground. When sown 

it is ready very soon to sprout, be- 
cause of this previous preparation. 
When men can baptize the good 
seed of the kingdom in _ their 
tears and prayers, they may ex- 
pect soon to see it spring up 
and bring forth fruit, some thirty, 
some sixty, and some a hundred fold. 
This was a great element of power in 
the life of the Lord himself. To 
what times do we look in Christ’s life 
as occasions which most powerfully 
move us? Is it tothe wonderful dis- 
plays of his power when he hushed 
the raging storm, and the wind 
ceased and the sea became a pave- 
ment of adamant? or shall we see 
him in a greater display of his power? 
The war in human breasts is wilder 
than that which sweeps over the 
ocean's surface. Christ will prove 
his power not only over the war of 
the elements, but he will bring peace 
to the raging storm in a human soul. 
The man who had lived among the 
tombs, who had made the way impass- 
able, who had cut himself with stones, 
who had broken chains as if they had 
been ropes of sand, is seen clothed 
and sitting in his right mind at Je- 
sus’ feet. These displays of power 
awaken our enthusiasm and stir our 
tender emotions. But not here shall 
Christ most move the world’s heart. 
The tears of Jesus have melted men’s 
hearts through all the centuries. 
Three times during his earthly life 
did he weep. ‘The first two instances 
are recorded in the gospels; for the 
last instance we must go to the Letter 
to the Hebrews. ‘The first were tears 
of family friendship; the second were 
tears of patriotic fervor; the last were 
tears of sacrificial love. The first 
tears were a rill that flowed for an 
afflicted family, when Christ wept at 
the grave of Lazarus; the second 
tears were a rivulet streaming forth 
for a doomed nation—he beheld Jer- 
usalem and wept over it; the third 
were a mighty 1iver, when he bowed 
in Gethsemane “with strong crying 
and tears” for a world’s woe. 

This element of tenderness gives 
power to every Christian effort to- 
day. There is often more power in a 
warm grasp of the hand, in the trem- 
ulous voice, and in the tearful eye, 
than in the thunders of eloquence 
and the arguments of logic. Just at 
this point many workers for Christ 
are shorn of their power; they are 
stately and cold. They lack the sym- 
pathy which is born of love for Christ 
and for the souls of men. If we are 
to draw men with the cords of a man, 
we must have the bands of true Chris- 
tian love. Oh, for that consuming 
love which comes from communion 
with Christ, and appreciation of the 
value and loss of immortal souls! 
Such love will lead us to labor to 
bring men to God rather than to 
waste time in profitless theological 
speculations.— Rev. R. S. Mae- 
Arthur, D.D. 


Some people find it hard, in using 
the telephone, to realize that they are 
not face to face with the person they 
are addressing. A prominent mer- 
chant in the capital city of a State, 
sat at his desk one hot day in July. 
In order to secure some degree of 
comfort he had taken off his coat and 
his collar and his necktie. A clerk 
came into the room. “His excellency 
the Governor, wishes to speak with 
you through the telephone,” said the 
clerk. “The Governor! Dear me!” 
said the merchant. He rose hastily, 
put on his collar, his necktie and 
his coat, gave his hair a stroke, and 
went to the telephone to answer the 
Governor's call.— Holston Methodist. 


The devil will never take a man 
from off his knees. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


STOP THIEF. 


is the roses from many 
ladies’ cheeks, and 


BEECHAW’S 
PILLS 


and color e 
will cure Sick Headache, : like 


box. 
Soluble Coating. 
Canal St. 


[Suggested by acquaintance with a Scotch 
travelers notice clinging to the side of the 


= 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


‘CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C. O. Brown, 
D.D, Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
mese school, 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 Pp. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I1 
A.M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. W- 
N. Meserve, pastor, at 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
School, 12:15P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 
SP. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
W. N. Meserve, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 p. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H. 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs, J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—-Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour, 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona~v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ rk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 90744 Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 

American A Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre-. 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America” Missi Association, Rev, 
J. K. McLear., D.D.; President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York, Treasurer—H.Oj 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
for California~—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


American Board Cc. F. M.—Missionary 
‘Rooms, C tional House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D. Rev. E. K, 
Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 


| Alden, D.D., 


Treasurer—Langdon ‘s: Ward. 


Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bihle House. 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rew 
Walter Frear, PaciFic office, 7 Montgomesy 
avenue, San Francisco. 

Weshington street, Chicago, "President 
15! on street, Chi ent— 
W. E. Hale. Secretary — Charles 
R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicaga, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 


Chicago, 


tting street, Chicago. 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 


Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear ort ali that can be’ cnld 
praise of it. 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Felf-Basting and Ventils ted 
all odors from the oven 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co, 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PEOOE, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETA 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would wans 
suit of clothing made 
to order. 


WOO 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he caz 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount te 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8s. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Brano# Store: 2012 Mission St., 
Near Sixteenth. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Mon tgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH : 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219, San Francisca. 


Church Furniture. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE 
ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 
C.F. WEBER& C0, a. co, 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St., = Portland, Os 


CRYSTAL 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths {oot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
cars. John Farubam, Manager 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Seats 
GHURGH BELLS 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND Tiw, 


Send for Price and Catal 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MENEELY & COMPA 

WEST TROY, Y, BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chins 

and Peals, For more than half a century 

Reted for superiority cver.all othera. 


Rev. C. H.: 


12 and 
ELL 


Write for Catal 
BUCKEYE 
THE VAN DUZER & 
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4 Always in HOMESPUN: 
: was Wiil Nigh; and one day he walk- | —____ 
3 ed off from the crowd of boys that | ) , 
had the pony for the center of st- 
Conducted on both the Furopean ant 
American plan. ‘Ibis fa\orite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
at age and is as good, if not the best, 
i Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. ‘uisine unex- : 
| celled. First-class service and the highes | . 
standard of respectability gua’ anteed. 
| rooms cannot be turpassed for neatness and | 
| comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 te | | 
| $2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12: 
ee board and room, per month. $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. fpecial rates to excursion and other 
large parties. Free coach to and from the 
botel. 
| 
% 
| 
| 
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| a charm on Liver 
| Kidneys. Price 86 cents 
New York Depot, 
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sumed control of any other. 


THE Pactric: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


— 


[Wepnespay, Sepremper 14, 1892. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. d 
te. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, September 14, 1892. 


A clergyman writes: “I would like 
very much to have this question an- 
swered in Tue Paciric by leading 
elergymen about San Francisco or in 
California: ‘What was the most po- 
tent influence of which you were con- 
scious in your conversion? Would 
it not be instructive and interesting, 
also easy to get?’” We think it 
would, and we open our columns for 
brief answers, not only from the par- 
ties referred to, but from any one in 
California or elsewhere who is will- 
ing to write. 


The movement, which has been so 


! long suggested, to bring about a 


eloser and formal connection between 
the churches, as such, and the Ameri- 
can Board received a decisive impetus 
by the unanimous adoption of the re- 
port made to the General Association 
of Massachusetts in its favor. The 
specific recommendation in that re- 
port reads as follows: “That the 
American Board be requested to di- 
rect its nominating committee annual- 
ly to ask the State organizations of 
churches for the requisite number of 
nominations to fill at least three- 
fourths of the vacancies in the cor- 
porate membership as apportioned to 
the several States under the by-laws 
of the Board; and that the names 
thus obtained, or one of them for 
each such vacancy, constitute the re- 
port to be made prior to the annual 
election, by that committee, for the 
three-fourths above mentioned.” This 
action and recommendation were or- 
dered sent to the National Council 
soon to meet, to the Board itself, and 
to each of the State organizations. 
Of course, the matter will come be- 
fore our own Association. 


When the original draft of the 
Confession of Faith that is printed in 
the hand-book of the Congregational 
churches, as the first model, was pre- 
sented to the local Church from which 
it started, the article as to the Church 
read, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church:* The word “Christian” was 
substituted for.Catholic, in deference 
to the feeling of members, all whose 


associations with the latter word 
gathered about the system t cul- 
minates in the papacy; but it is really 


unfortunate to leave the word an 


grand idea of Catholic to the Roman. 


organization, or to the various other 
sections of Christianity which still 
retain it and glory init. The king- 
dom of Christ includes all who are 
his, of every name and land. This is 
the point which struck us favorably, 
in a special degree, in the paper of 
Rev. B. F. Sargent, read before the 
club. It may be that in emphasizing 
the local body of believers,some among 
us may seem to lose thus the vivid 
sense of the fellowship of the churches 
—the unity of the whole; but that is as 
really. un Congregational as it is un- 
churchly and unhistoric. Indeed, it 
is the very charm of our system that 
it recognizes the intercommunion of 
all the societies of the faithful under 
the one Supreme Head, without sub- 
jecting any of the parts to the as- 
So it is 
very true, and a very important truth, 
that every one of the several hun- 
dred who have lately entered into 
jocal Church membership did enter 
the Church Catholic also. If by any 
changes the local society should 


‘cease to exist, or the individual mem- 


ber should wander far from his pres- 
ent connections, he will still be a 
member of the Great Shepherd’s one 
tlock. He should, wherever he goes 
in the earth, never lose his quick re- 
lations, his co-operation and sympa- 
thy, with the universal kingdom of 
his Saviour. 


A writer in an English journal has 
written down that summer school 
idea which one of our correspondents 
wants to have realized at our semin- 
ary. Heis not opposed to schools, 


of course, but he contends that they 
are.a poor and positively evil substi- 


tute for recreation. “This idea,” he 
says, “was born in America, the land 
of the restless.” Chautauqua was 
the first great centre of its develop- 
ment. Now it has got over sea and 
been set up at Oxford. Latterly, Dr. 
Lunn perpetrated the most shocking 
modern desecration when he gather- 
ed so many theologians and so forth 
at Grindelward amid the glorious 
scenery of the overland, and had 
them talk up the “Reunion of Chris- 
tendom.” That phrase has an inspir- 
ing sound, but he is of the mind of 
two professors whom he knows, who 
went that way that month, but they 
preferred to be alone and silent, and 
utterly inactive, theologically, gazing 
quietly and dreamily at the moun- 
tains and streams and glaciers. The 
“Westerns fume and worry over what 
they call progress.” Itis “the Orien- 
tals who understand life; it is they 
who have learned the secret of evad- 
ing the primeval curse!” Evidently, 
this critic of summer schools takes 
such matters too seriously. He 
should go to some Pacific Grove and 
learn the secret of combining recrea- 
tion and mental improvement. No 
doubt there are studious people, who 
are so delicately constituted or who 
have bent the bow so long, that what 
they need is unadulterated rest of 
mind and body. Doubtless, there 
are others who overdo the school 
and leave the real summer out. But 
for the great majority of vacationists 
who are not invalids a moderate 
mixing of culture and pleasure and 
delightful change of scene may be 
safely recommended. So let us have 
summer schools of theology, when 
the times comes ! 


Young Christianity in Japan has 
its hands full of problems. That is 
specially true there because the Jap- 
anese who have become Christians 
have been or have become also a lit- 
erary people. All the great world of 
modern thought has been put upon 
their intelligence. The native preach- 
er has to settle, or supposes he has to 
settle, evolution and higher criticism, 
and to master all the weary way that 
Kuropean theology has traveled for 
nineteen centuries. This has had to 
be done in the very short space of 
about half a huran generation. No 
wonder there has been and still is 
much fermentation of thought. Nor 
is it surprising that here and there a 
young student should find himself 
much overloaded. This has given an 
opportunity for liberalism, with its 
seductive watchwords, tostepin. This 
also has roused the national and anti- 
foreign sentiment, and led to at- 
tempts to construct a Japanese type 
of Christianity, as well as, on the op- 
posite side, to reconstruct with mod- 
ern and Western ideas Buddhism or 
other native faiths. It is really won- 
derful that under these conditions 
the evangelical creed should hold its 

wn at all. That it does so, and that 
there appear there the characteristic 
fruits of the Spirit in individuals and 
in communities, is another chapter in 
the evidences of Christianity. The 
life that comes from Him who is the 
life solves or dissolves the rational 
puzzles. Thus the Rev. Mr. Loomis 
mentions that one native preacher, 
who was heralded by the Unitarians 
as their first convert, has drawn back 
from that sort of liberalism and en- 
tered at New Brunswick, N. J., to 
prepare himself to undo the injury 
which his temporary swaying from 
his faith may have wrought. 


We made mention, in a recent is- 
sue, of honor paid to a reforming 
hero, Rev. John Rankin, in the old 
Ohio town, where he lived and did 
his work. A volume of “Sermons 
and Addresses” just now comes to 
hand from a venerable compeer of his, 
whose face is familiar to many of 
us, President Jonathan Blanchard. 
It contains a brief autobiography 
and preserves some fourteen of the 
most characteristic addresses of the 
author, besides six short poems, one 
of which we note is a tribute to John 
G. Whittier— 

‘* Thy soul is gentle, Whittier, yet thy mind 
Was made to startle and instruct mankind; 
And tyrants dread thee, gentle though thou 

att, | 

A lamb in temper, with a lion’s heart.” 

It is not likely that the man who 

stood in Cincinnati as an anti-slavery 

pastor, and who, when President of 

Knox, or of Wheaton College, always 

stood for temperance and other radi- 

cal measures, would very often be 
compared toa lamb. He was a man 
of war from his youth. He was a sanc- 


tified Ishmael. The utterances he. 


used to make on slavery are not pre- 


served in this memorial book, but 
those are that relate to the Sabbath, 
to Romanism, and especially to Free 
Masonry. He never ceased to speak 
his mind against secret societies to 
the last. He was a man whom it was 
strength to have on one’s side, but 
who was a thorn in the side of the 
timid souls, who think more about 
the trouble that plain-speaking gives 
in society than they do of the sins 
against which the testimony is given. 
But men of this stamp are the fore- 
runners of that “perfect state of so- 
ciety” which so long ago as 1839 Dr. 
Blanchard described at an Oberlin 
commencement—‘“Society is perfect 
where what is right in theory exists in 
fact; where practice coincides with 
principle and the law of God is the 
law of the land.” 


When Dr. Bushnell, many years 
ago, addressed the American Home 
Missionary Society, and made his 
topic “Parbarism, Our Chief Danger,” 
the title sounded as if it were some 
grim fancy, unreal-like; his argu- 
ment and illustrations, also, as they 
bore hard upon the frontier States 
and ‘Territories, gave offense. But 
the reasoning of that discourse was 
founded on insight of causes and ef- 
fects. The great preacher was no 
empty alarmist. We hear much of 
evolution, but the cant about it asso- 
ciates with it the promise and po- 
tency of progress. That is rightly 
associated, too, for there is a move- 
ment in society upward. But the 
upward movement is not all along 
the lines by any means. Evolution 
means degeneration as truly as it 
does improvement. That process is 
going on in these States. It is a 
rapid process. The barbaric ten- 
dency is disclosing itself. We have 
declaimed against bull-fights. But 
when athletics develops into a na- 
tional worship of pugilists, and news- 
papers are great according as they 
give the most of the disgusting de- 
tails, and men gain distinction by the 
parts they play in the gamble over 
the disgraceful contests, we need not 
point the finger at Mexican or 
South American coarseness of taste; 
nor go to the Hawaiian Islands to 
hear of old shames revived. Let us 
look close home. Our own papers 
have much to say about the 
heathen. But the tone in which 
some of the most pretentious of them 
serve up the scenes and acts of vio- 
lence is a severe arraignment of the 
moral appetite of the readers to 
whom they expect to sell their sheets. 
Even Boston journalism has disgrac- 
ed New England by the manner in 
which the reporters have been allow- 
ed to sensationalize the tragic mur- 
der at Fall River. Barbarism is not 
traveling West alone; nor is its 
shadow increasing in the black belt 
of the South chiefly. It does not 
come from across either great sea as 
its exclusive source of supply. It is 
a degenerate American product as 
well. And strong drink is doing for 
it here what it does on the West 
Coast of Africa and among the North 
American Indians. It hastens the 
degrading process. Its four thou- 
sand places of supply in this city are 
transforming our own men and wom- 
en into characters of which a natural 
savage would be ashamed. The 
Government, and even “the six com- 
panies,” are taking stringent meas- 
ures against the cholera. There is 
an infection worse. Its germs are 
all abroad. 


None of us can begin to realize the 
discomfort and misery which well 
passengers on board quarantined 
steamers in New York harbor have 
suffered during the past week or two, 
especially those on the steamer Nor- 
mannia. Finally, on last Sabbath, the 
first- and second-class passengers on 
the Normannia were put upon a char- 
tered steamer, to be transported to 
Fire Island. After many delays they 
reached the wharf off Islip on Mon- 
day afternoon, there to be met by an 
armed mob, and ordered away. Un- 
der no conditions would these people 
allow them to land, and for a long 
time tuey refused them food and cov- 
ering. Some 500 passengers, worn, 
and hungry, and sick from the terror 
of the dangers in which they were 
and had been, were kept on the crowd- 
ed ship by the heartless, selfish mob on 
theshore. Man’sinhumanity to man is 
worse than the cholera or any other 
bodily disease. Somehow, those who 
are detained from their homes because 
of their having been in close proxim- 
ity to the terrible scourge, will be 
made as comfortable as possible; but 
the unready and unwise ways in which 
this trouble was met in the harbor of 
New York will long remain as a re- 
proach to the authorities, and a fear- 


ful remembrance to those who were 
so unfortunate as to be passengers on 
board the infected ships. The Nor- 
mannia’s passengers were landed on 
Fire Island yesterday, protected by 
troops called on by the Governor of 


Our city has the unenviable honor 
(?) of giving to the world the present 
champion prize-fighter. It seems to 
be a great joy to many that the 
drunken, brutal Sullivan, the former 
champion, has been whipped, and we 
share in that somewhat. But it 1s 
the meanest, lowest business, anyway ; 
to that we are all agreed. Said a 
splendid looking young man, in the 
restaurant where we were eating, on 
the night of the fight last week, “I 
won the honors in our college in 
Tennessee in rowing and boxing, and 
other athletic sports, but this prize 
fighting is simply brutal.” These 
bruisers are not the best athletes in 
the world; they may be the best sam- 
ples among those who will engage in 
such cruel, brutal fighting; gentle- 
men will not condescend to such low 
life. If they should, the champion- 
ship would change often. It is said 
that a woodsman in New York, six 
feet and six and a half inches tall, 
whose weight is 195 pounds, has al- 
ready challenged Corbett. Yes, and 
very likely he can whip him. But 
don’t, don’t fall down to such a low 
level! Grand physical men are living 
in the East and in the West. Use 
that magnificent strength for the God 
who gave it. Prostitute not to igno- 
ble ends that body which should be 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

On the morning of August 31st, 
George William Curtis died at his 
home on Staten Island, New York, 
aged sixty-eight years. He had been 
ill only about two months. He was 
a brilliant orator, an able editor, 
a fine scholar, an accomplished gen- 
tleman and an honest man. Since 
1857, he has been the leading edi- 
torial writer in Harper’s Weekly. He 
was a leading advocate of civil ser- 
vice reform, and was one of the com- 
missioners appointed by General 
Grant to draw up the rules for the 
regulation of civil service. He was 
the leader of those who in derision 
were called “mugwumps,” ‘‘who want- 
ed nothing for themselves and would 
take nothing, but who left both the 
old parties in order to enroll them- 
selves as independents and vote for 
men and measures, irrespective of 
former political allegiance.”’ 


Last week the form of the Quaker 
poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, was 
laid away in the grave in the town of 
Amesbury, Mass., where he had lived 
so long. He had passed into the 
eighties—84 years—and had grown 
old so beautifully, with such happy 
use of his faculties to the last! It 
was pleasant to hear that he had gone 
before infirmities came upon him, 
which make life a burden. What 
peace, and purity, and gentleness, 
and love, pervade his verse; and what 
patriotism and love of freedom, and 
the rights of man breathe in many 
lines, which were the transcript of 
his noble soul, and which have in- 
spired so many, and will continue to 
inspire more, to noble deeds! For 
many a generation the poems of 
Whittier will be one of the choicest 
volumes in all well-selected libraries. 


— 


The two scoundrels, Evans and 
Sontag, who robbed a train near Fres- 
no some weeks ago, are still at large. 
Yesterday they shot and killed three 
men of a party in pursuit of them, 
and another was wounded. This 
makes five men who have been killed 
in the efforts to capture these desper- 
ate men. It is evident that people in 
the neighborhood are aiding these 
two robbers and murderers. This is 
a disgrace to the San Joaquin valley 
and the State. A $6,000 reward has 
been offered by the railroad and ex- 
press companies for the capture of 
these desperadoes; but it is evident 
they do not intend to be taken alive. 
And we do not think there will be 
any great effort to take them alive. 
Shoot them, and expect the reward. 


Every vessel having immigrants 
on board, on entering any port in the 
United States, is now subject to 
quarantine for twenty days. This is 
by an order approved by President 
Harrison. It does not interfere with 
vessels on which there are no immi- 
grants. Thus, for a time, immigra- 
tion from every quarter of the globe 
is stayed. The Christian at Work says: 
“We feel very much like thanking the 
cholera for threatening us, when it 
brings such a blessing.” That is more 
than we feel like saying, but some- 
thing not so bad as the cholera would 
be well that should limit the ener- 
mous influx of foreigners from all 
parts of the world, for a time, into our 


country. 
Rev. Dr. Crary, editor of the Cali- 


fornia Christian Advocate, has been 


very sick for some weeks. He is a 
noble man, and a brother beloved; 
we hope he will soon be restored to 
health and to his loved work. Liv- 
ing or dying, he is the Lord’s. 


Statistics of the Negro mission 
work show 152,692 Catholics among 
a Negro population of 6,996,166. The 
Indian missions show 80,891 Catholics 
out of a total Indian population of 
249,273. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


One of the greatest evils to which 
Clatsop Beach, as well as many coun- 
try places, is exposed, is the Sunday 
excursion. I got mixed into one of 
these lately, a very large one from 


a concatenation of circumstances, I 
was obliged to go and come on the 
little Clatsop train with this excur- 
sion. The excursion came down the 
river Saturday, and left Sunday after- 
noon. As these excursions are ruled 
out at Gearhart Park, they go farther 
down, where, alas, they find the con- 
genial whisky bottle to their heart's 
content. A large platform had been 
prepared for dancing and a clam 
bake. During Saturday night crowds 
of roughs paraded around, filling up 
at the saloon and making the night 
hideous with their yells and fights. 
One lady said that no one in the ho- 
tels could sleep for the noise. Sunday 
was the great day. Besides the sa- 
loon, which was well patronized, the 
“stuff” was for sale at several coun- 
ters. Besides dancing and the clam- 
bake, various other things were go- 
ing on, such as horse-racing, rafiling 
off lots as a prize, and a woman giv- 
ing boxes of cigarettes as prizes for 
throwing a ring overacane. As the 
day went on the confusion increased. 
The more respectable of the people 
came into the hotel, with weary, dis- 
gusted faces. I didn’t see one person 
who appeared as if enjoying the oc- 
casion. As the train started I heard 
the shouts and y lls of the drunken 
men at the saloon, while one car was 
crowded with this class. How utter- 
ly demoralizing is such an excursion, 
both to the excursionist and the 
residents who attend to see what is 
going on, as, except in the summer, 
their lives are very lonely! That Sun- 
day a man was trying to get an audi- 
ence for divine worship at a school- 
house, but his efforts were not very 
successful. 

I spent the following Sunday 
also at Clatsop. There was to be a 
service in a school-house, which I at- 
tended. Sunday-school was in the 
afternoon and preaching in the even- 
ing. I will relate the events of the 
evening, so as to show what a minis- 
ter has to contend with in country 
places. When the preacher arrived 
he found no lights, so had to go in 
search of some. After quite a delay 
the service began. Owing to the 
scarcity of lamps, a lantern had been 
hung up. Just as the speaker was 
beginning the sermon, this lantern, 
for reasons best known to itself, sud- 
denly fell down, broke, and began to 
blaze. The school-teacher seized it 
and threw it out of the window, but 
the oil on the floor caught fire, a mo- 
ment of excitement followed, though 
no one moved, and the school-teacher 
succeeded in putting it out. Just as 
the oil blazed up, a little four-year- 
old in the room shouted, “You'll set 
the school-house on fire if you don’t 
look out!” This self-evident remark 
caused a laugh, after which she said : 
“But you will, too!” After order 
was restored the speaker endeavored 
to get together the broken-threads 
of his talk, but the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation were con- 
siderably demoralized. To cap the 
climax, as the closing hymn was be- 
ing sung, a bewildered chipmunk 
crawled out from the organ-box and 
began to survey the scene. Thisisa 
truthful account of the interruptions 
during that evening. To conduct ser- 
vices under such circumstances re- 
quires rare patience and tact, both of 
which this speaker had. 

Last Sunday was spent in Astoria. 
Mr. Hall, the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, has just resigned to 
accept a position in Nebraska, and 
there was no service in our church, 
so I attended the Presbyterian 
church. Rev. Mr. Dilworth conducts 
@ very successful Bible class of grown 
people. He has commenced with 
Genesis, and discusses such questions 
as the deluge, which was the subject 
Sunday, reading a statement of Hux- 
ley’s—that the Bible account and ge- 
ology hopelessly conflict, and then 
proving from many sources that they 
do not. The room was well filled 
with interested listeners. 

Temperance work is carried on 
here by the W. C. T. U. and the Res- 
cue Club. The W. C. T. U. meets 
every Thursday and the Rescue Club 
Saturday evening. Both these or- 
ganizations have accomplished good. 
Rev. Mr. McCormick also carries on 
a mission for the sailors. There is 
great need of such work, both on 
land and sea, for a large part of the 
population are fishermen, who are 
mostly foreigners. The Presbyterian 
church has a mission among these. 

I will also mention the work being 
carried on by Mr. C. Curtis and Mr. 
H. 8. Lyman, our ministers on Clat- 
sop, holding meetings and organiz- 
ing Sunday-schools. This work is 
almost the only barrier to the com- 
plete sweeping away of the Sabbath 
and the helps to a religious life, and 
their influence for good cannot be 
overestimated. Tona. 


DECADENCE IN VENERATIUN FOR 
THE OLD LANDMARKS. 


The moral influence of church edi- 
fices and monuments commemorative 
of great men or great events is recog- 
nized the world over; and nowhere so 
great as in settled communities, where, 
from century tocentury, the spire of 
& famous cathedral or the lofty monu- 


ment to a hero has taught its lessons 


Portland, given by the Elks. Through } 


to the youth of successive genera- 
tions. 

When the children of Israel had 
entered the promised land under the 
leadership of Joshua, we read of the ful- 
lowing commemoration: “And Joshua 
set up twelve stones in the midst 
of the Jordan, in the place where the 
feet of the priests which bare the ark 
of the covenant stood, and they are 
there unto this day.” 

That such monuments and land- 
marks teach important lessons to the 
youth, there can be no doubt. One 
great drawback, it seems to me, in 
the rapid growth of a metropolis like 
San Francisco, is that without ade- 
quate conception of the future great- 
ness of the city by those who laid its 
foundations, much work has to be 
done over again; and buildings erect- 
ed to the worship of God are either 
pulled down to make room for the 
march of improvement, or diverted to 
other uses. As examples of the for- 
mer class, we might mention the re- 
movl of Trinity church from Pine 
street to make room for the Califor- 
nia market, and that also of Calvary 
church from Bush street,to make way 
for the Mercantile Library Building. 
As sad examples of the latter may be 
cited the turning of the First Baptist 
Church on Washington street into a 
Chinese lodging-house, and that of 
the First Congregational Church on 
Dupont street (hallowed in the mem- 
ory of many of our citizens by the 
associations of the past) into a similar 
desecration. Perhaps there is no 
place anywhere else in our country 
where in so short a time as the his- 
tory of our city indicates there have 
been so many of these changes. | 
may, perhaps, be singular in my feel- 
ings of veneration for an edifice once 
dedicated to the worship of God, but 
I would rather that a building were 
never consecrated to such service 
than, having once been dedicated, it 
should afterwards be turned into other 
uses. There are, no doubt, some 
ministers who have made a mistake in 
chosing the ministry as_ their profes- 
sion, but, for one, I would rather that 
a@ man never entered the ministry, 
than, having once done so, he should 
turn to pursuits not in harmony with 
such a profession. I admire the fore- 
thought and precaution of those who, 
in founding the greater metropolis of 
New York, made it one of the condi- 
tions in deeding the land upon which 
Trinity Church was built, in what is 
now the most valuable property in 
that city, that it could never be sold, 
or diverted from the use to which it 
had been consecrated—that is, the 
worship of God. That its spire point- 
ing heavenward has led many a busy 
man to remember that there is a here- 
after I have no doubt, and the bene- 
fit of its silent witness from day to 
day 1s incalculable. 

Some years ago, when engaged in 
a manufacturing business, 1 consid- 
ered, in view of the dangers which 
would beset this city when a large 
population of unemployed of the 


ness because crowded out by Chinese 
labor, that it was best on principle to 
hire white labor, andI did so. While 
the dangers from what is called the 
“hoodlum” element are great, I have 
learned by observation that even 


classes the generation that is coming 
up seem, to a great extent, indiffer- 
ent to the great heritage that is theirs. 
What it cost their fathers to establish 
is considered of but little worth to 
them, and we may well look with ap- 
prehension to what the future from 
this class will reveal. 
thing of this is owing to the fact that 


sons to “sow their wild oats” under 
the impression that itis necessary 
they should sow them some time, for- 
getting that such was not the example 
their parents set them, is from my 
observation true; but I also think that 
the lack of these pernament monu- 
ments found in older communities 
that appeal to the patriotism, love of 
virtue and piety of the rising gen- 
eration have something to do with 
the lack, if not contempt, for the ven- 
eration of the old landmarks by the 
present rising generation. 
San Francisco. C. J. Kia. 


How the “ends of the earth” meet 
at Northfield, Mass., drawn together 
by the Moody magnets, was exempli- 
fied the other day by the presence in 
the Hotel Northfield, at adjacent din- 
ing tables, of Rev. Lewis Grant, form- 
erly missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
to the Zulus, and Dr. Laws, Scotch 
medical missionary at Livingstonia 
(Presbyterian). The two laborers for 
Africa were unaware of each other’s 
presence, and passed and “made no 
sign, like vessels in the dark at sea. 
During the “outing” season a great 
and increasing number and variety of 
Christian workers from different 
States and lands fall into each other’s 
neighborhood at this ‘Mecca of 
Evangelism.” Rev. F. B. Meyer, just 
called to Newman Hall’s church, Lon- 
don, and Dr. A. T. Pierson, just home 
from service at Spurgeon’s Taberna- 
cle, are now followed close by Dr. 
George F. Pentecost, home from In- 
dia and a tour round the world, with 
a call to West End church, London. 
G. F. M. 


The “Christian church” in this city, 
Rev. M.J. Fergusson, pastor, receiv- 
ed twenty-three members last Sab- 
bath; seven were baptized. The meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Society 


was very large. 


poorer classes should grow up in idle- 


among the well-to-do and wealthy 


That some- 


many fathers erroneously permit their 
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“Religions ews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Tur GeneraAL AssocraTION oF CaLI- 
rorniA Will hold its regular annual 
meeting with the First Congrega- 
tional church of Oakland, on Tues- 
day, October 4th, at 10 o'clock 4. ™. 
The sermon will be. preached on the 
evening of the same day, by Rev. W. 
D. Williams, D.D., of San Francisco. 
Congregational churches in central 
and northern California and Nevada 
are entitled to two delegates and one 
additional delegate for each fifty 
members in excess of one hundred. 

James H. Warren, Registrar. 


Rewer Socrery.—The 
fiscal year of this Society is drawing 
to a close. Those individuals and 
churches that wish their contributions 
to be included in the annual report 
of the Treasurer to the General Asso- 
ciation should at once communicate 
with him or Dr. J. H. Warren, the 
Secretary. Mr. George H. Kellogg's 
(the Treasurer's) office is at 112 Lib- 
erty street, and Dr. Warren's, 1318 
Mason street, San Francisco. 

Joun C. Horsrook, President. 

The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Publishing Company 
of Tue Paciric will be held in room 
23, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, in 
San Francisco, on Thursday, Sept. 
29, 1892, at 3:30 Pp. M. 

Joun Kimpay, Secretary. 


There will be a special meeting of 
the Bay Association on Monday, Sep- 
tember 19th, 3 p. m., in the parlor of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

W. W. Scupper, Jr., Scribe. 


The subject at the last Monday 
- Club, “ Filled with the Holy Ghost,” 
was well presented by Rev. Joseph F. 
Bacon. Mr. H. L. Chamberlain will 
open the discussion at the next meet- 
ing on “Christian Science.” Among 
the visitors were Professors Frank H. 
Foster and R. R. Lloyd,also Rev. Good- 
loe Bowman Bell, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Amenia, N. Y. 
Mr. Bell and his daughter are on 


their first visit to our coast. In 1857]. 1 — school, lifted up her sweet voice in a et 

59 this beloved brother and the man- 3, ee solo that charmed the audience, and O IVI a S 

aging editor of Ture Pactric were arver member then the pastor read letters from ins 

end roommites in Union | on Monday evening. Words | this church, and, like Mrs. Lawton, | Rey. Dr. Holbrook, Dr. George Mooar, UP HOLSTERY. 
fail to express the touching scenes— | ghe had th to tell th Tee ol 

Theological Seminary. Mr. Bell has |.) consecration on the part of the she had many things to tell that all| wy. W. E. Barnard and others who 

done good and able service for the P were glad to hear—of the forming of | eoyJd only be present in spirit. Beautiful ° EOE | , 

ee | 


Master, and was very cordially re- 
ceived by the Club, and most certain- 
ly by his old chum. 


Rey. Dr. Brown’s sermons in the 
First church in this city last Sabbath 
were on ‘The Flame and the Voice,” 
and “ What is the Change of Heart?” 
The audiences were very large and 
the interest good. In the evening 
Rev. Goodloe B. Bell assisted in the 
service. He also addressed the Y. P. 
S. C. E. Meeting. 3 


Rev. Dr. Williams preached at Ply 
mouth church on “Sou! Quickening, 
from the Lord” and “Moral Courage 
and Faithfulness.” Prof. R. R. Lloyd 
of Pacific 'Theolcegical Seminary will 
preach in Plymouth church next Sun- 
day morning. Rev. Dr. Williams 
will preach at Stanford University. 


never contained a happier throng. 
The gracious weleome and true hos- 
pitality extended by the host and 
hostess served to put every guest in 
a very happy frante of mind, and the 
evening was most delightfully passed 
in social converse, enabling the new 
members to become well acquainted 
with the old, and promoting a spirit 
of unity and good will which cannot 
fail to work a great good in the fu- 
ture of this church. During the 
evening the entire company gathered 
in the great reception-room, and ex- 
pression was given to the joyfulness 
of the occasion by singing, with won- 
derful spirit, many beautiful gospel 
songs. ‘The pastor, Rev. J. B. Silcox, 
spoke feelingly of the occasion and 
what it portended. Rev. Walter 
Frear offered a prayer which touched 
a responsive cord in the hearts of all 
present. Mrs. Blake-Alverson ren- 
dered one of her most beautiful solos, 
and later on, with Mrs. A. A. Dewing, 
sang a charming duet. Miss Pearl 
King, the little daughter of the host, 
delighted all with her recitation of a 
beautiful and touching story. 


Last Sunday witnessed the largest 
Sabbath-school ever known in the An- 
tioch church. 


Chaplain Joseph Rowell spent the 
Sabbath at Santa Cruz, where he ad- 
dressed a union meeting in the even- 
ing in our church. 


Good news comes from the churches 
of Niles and Mission San Jose. Miss 
L. F. Lamont of Bethany church, 
San Francisco, has been visiting us 
and conducting some revival meet- 
ings, commencing on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 4th at Mission San Jose. Show- 
ers of blessing did indeed fall. God’s 
Spirit was so manifestly present as to 
move the congregation to tears. Back- 
sliders were brought back, lukewarm 
church-members revived, and those 
who never before had accepted Christ 
expressed their determination to fol- 
low him. On Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
meetings were held in Niles, and we 
have been abundantly blessed of God. 
Again, on Friday, at Mission San 
Jose, the Spirit was present in bless- 


Christians, old and young, and the 


pastor, in a voice choked with emo- 
tion, praised God for the wonderful 
blessing he had received. A. K. 


The Congregational church of Pet- 
aluma held its annual meeting 
Wednesday, September 7th. It was 
an all-day meeting. The forenoon 
was devoted to listening to the an- 
nual reports of the officers, trustees 
and committees, Sabbath-school, 
Boys’ Brigade, Christian Endeavor 
and Gospel Temperance Union. They 
were interspersed with songs and 
prayers. All the reports were well 
prepared, and shewed that every de- 
partment of the church work was in 
a very prosperous state. The ladies 
spread at noon an ample lunch in the 


coming into the light of those who 
had hitherto walked in darkness. Our | 


. bles, in the concerts (in one of which 


SANTA BARBARA. 


Dear Paciric: The Congregational 
church of Santa Barbara held its 
quarter-centennial celebration Sep- 
tember 8, 1892. A goodly company 
met in the tastefully decorated 
church at half-past two o'clock p. m., 
to fill up their part of the programme 
that had been prepared for the occa- 
sion. They sang dear old “Corona- 
tion,” read the 100th and 122d 
Psalms, and then came Pastor C. T. 
Weitzel’s address of welcome in his 
own happy style. The address was 
brief, but in it the pastor alluded to 
the coincidence that on the last Sun- 
day of the twenty-five years just pass- 
ed twenty-five persons united with 
this church, all but one on confession 
of their faith. Rev. Mr. Merriam of 
Ventura responded, and congratulat- 
ed the church on its past growth, the 
good work it is now doing, and the 
prospect of good work before it. 

Dr. Carrier of the Presbyterian 
church responded in behalf of the 
other city churches, and expressed 
their interest in the happy occasicn. 
Rev. Mr. Grant of the Baptist church 
had been called from home; so, much 
to our regret, was unable to be with 
us. But we were glad Dr. J. H. 
Warren could be here—Dr. Warren 
so well known all over this Coast— 
and Dr. Hutchins of Los Angeles, 
who has so endeared himself to the 
people of Southern California. 

“Beginnings,” a paper by Mrs. C. 
K. Lawton, told in an able manner 
of the efforts of the few Protestants 
in this part of the State, “away back 
in the fifties,” to have some kind of 
religious services, of the Sunday- 
school and prayer-meeting first, and 
later preaching once a month by a 
|} Methodist preacher, Rev. A. Bland, 
and finally of Rev. J. A. Johnson, 
coming in 1866, and holding Con- 
gregational preaching services in the 
adobe court-house. 


The congregation here sang the 
familiar hymn, “I Love thy Church, 
O God!”; and Mrs. 8S. E. A. Higgins, 
daughter of “ Father Turner” of 
Iowa, took up the story, beginning 
with her arrival in Santa Barbara, 


the Congregational church soon af- 
ter her arrivai; of the singing there 
and in the Sunday-school, in the socia- 


eleven nationalities were represented, 
showing what a mixed popula- 
tion was here); of the first sociable, 
held in the old court-house, when 
people came from ten to fifteen miles, 
and had a happy time, and the col- 
lection was about ten dollars; of the 
church fair held in December, 1868, 
which netted one thousand and twen- 
ty-one dollars; of the laying of the 
corner-stone for the brick church in 
September, 1869, when the children 
aided in the services with their sing- 
ing and their “pennies” that amount- 
ed to seventy-four dollars, and of 
the gifts of French, Spanish, Chinese, 
as well as Americans, that went into 


to fill their needs, a committee was 
promptly appointed to expend the 
money in Los Angeles. 

A beautiful solo was sung by Miss 
Edmundson, and sung so sweetly 
many wished it was longer. This 
was followed by a good paper on 
“Woman’s Work in the Church,” in 
which Mrs. Kittridge told in a few 
words of the work done since 1873 
by the women of this Church, and of 
the forming of the three societies now 
existing (Foreign Missionary, Ladies’ 
Aid, and Home Missionary) as a re- 
sult of the meeting first called and 
presided over by the pastor's wife, 
Mrs. Hough. 

“Chinese Missions” was next on the 
| programme, but for some good reason 
it had to be omitted. The paper on 
“Christian Endeavor,” by Mr. Kim- 
berly, was good in every respect. 
When it was finished, all were invited 
to go to the Consuella building, near 
by, and partake of the ample refresh- 
ments served by the ladies of the 
Church. 

At half-past seven the evening ex- 
ercises were begun by the choir sing- 
ing “The Storm King.” Mrs. Sum- 
mers followed this with a pleasing 
account of the old-time choir, and at 
its close some of those who had sung 
in that choir gathered about the or- 
gan and sang a verse of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” It is not so very long since 
they sang together regularly, and 
their voices have not had time to lose 
their sweetness, nor the power of 
blending well together. The pastor 
now read Mrs. Beckman’s tribute to 
the new-time choir, and told of some 
of the changes that have occurred in 
that branch of the church service in 
the past few years. After this, the 
present choir, which numbers about 
twenty members, sang Hayden’s “The 
Heavens are Telling.” 

The well-written memorial by Mrs. 
C. A. Thompson followed this, a 
touching tribute to the children and 
the parents, and to all who have gone 
from this Church to their home in 
the great beyond. 

Mrs. Prescott, one of the scholars 
of the early Congregational Sunday- 


Mrs. Morrison, the efficient choris- 
ter, and Miss Lee Noir, a member of 
the choir, sang a duet that gave much 
pleasure to those who heard, and then 
came Dr. Warren on “California, the 
Inspiration Point for the Evangeliza- 
tion of the World.” The readers of 
Tue Paciric and others may at first 
wonder how one could handle well a 
subject that must require so much 
thought and hard study, covering, as 
he said, a period of six thousand 
years, from the Garden of Eden to 
Santa Barbara, and make it only a 
part of one evening's programme; but, 
upon second thought, they will re- 
member that Dr. Warren is equal to 
almost any occasion, and could—and 
did—crowd his able address into half 
an hour of time. 


of the bay, Golden Gate, Oakland and San 
and is only ten minutes’ walk from the steam 
cars, electric cars, schools, postoffice and 
churches, 


of various sizes, which are now for sale at from 


quires transformation. This trans- 
formation begins with the new birth. 
These points were forcibly illustrated 
by observations made at the Napa In- 
sane Asylum, among the lumbermen 
and fishermen on the coast. In con- 
clusion, it was made clear that there 
can be no moral progress without in- 
ward transformation. 

There were present over one hundred 
persons. J. W. Brier, Sr. 


The twelfth annual State Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of California will be held in the 
city of Pasadena, October 12th to 16th. 


the Southern Pacific Railroad and the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 
The round trip will cost, in either 
case, about $20; and all friends of the 
work desiring to attend the Conven- 
tion, whether. delegates or not, may 


Special rates have been secured from . 


take advantage of the reduced rates. 
Those going by steamer will leave 
San Francisco, Monday morning, Oc- 
tober 10th, by the ship Los Angeles, 
Broadway wharf, at eight o’clock. 
Those going by rail will occupy spe- 
cial cars, leaving by Market-street 
ferry Tuesday afternoon, October 
llth, at 5:30 o’clock, going by Los 
Angeles Limited Express. A large 
number of our most prominent pas- 
tors and laymen in the State will par- 
ticipate in this important gathering. 


A. D. Wirt, son of Rev. David Wirt, 
and brother of Rev. L. L. Wirt, is a 
clerk in the store of the American 
Tract Society, 755 Market street, and 
will be glad to show our publications 
to any Congregationalists who may 
call. 


The devil will take man 
from off his knees. 


INSURE 


INSURANCE 


Capi tal, ,000,000. 


WITH THE 


Assets, $2,550,000. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


Berkeley 


Very few readers of THE PACIFIC are aware 
of the superior attractions of Berkeley, or how 
easily a lot can just now be obtained in its 
beautiful ‘*‘ SCENIC PARK.” 

In addition to fine climate, good water, and 
NO SALOONS, Berkeley has exceptionally good 
schools—private, grammar and high schools, 
besides the State University; also, it is very 
convenient to San Francisco and Oakland, re- 
turn tickets being only 25 cents to one, and 10 
cents to the other. 

The DALEY SCENIC PARK lies on the 
north side of the University grounds, in the 
midst of Berkeley. It has a commanding view 


Francisco, being about 350 feet above sea level, 


This Park has recently been laid off into lots 


641 to 647 Market Street. 
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You are:«ertuain to find just what 


you want in our five im- 
mense warerooms. 
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Rey. J. T. Ford and Rev. C. S. 
Vaile were unable to be present, but 
the latter sent a delightful letter, 
and Mr. Ford’s regrets had been 


In the matter of Bookcases a!one 
we display over one 100 
different patterns. 


Our stock comprises all grades, 


$500 to $1,000—only $50 down and $10 
monthly, with interest at 8 per cent. 

For further particulars, write to Rev. O. G. 
May, Berkeley, or call at his house, in the 
Park, corner of Daley and Euclid avenues. 


There wiil be another rally meeting 
at Plymouth church on Friday even- 
ing of this week. All are invited, 
especially those who signed cards at 


that corner-stone; of Key. Dr. Stone’s 
address on the occasion; and much 
more we should like to report in de- 
tail if space permitted. But the pro- 


church parlors, where all enjoyed a 
social hour. The afternoon was de- 
voted to business, election of officers 
for the ensuing year, singing and 


the Mills meetings or since. 

The audiences are large in the 
Third church, and the religious inter- 
est is delightful right along. Attor- 
ney General Hart addressed a men’s 


meeting on Thursday evening. The | accounts paid, and four dollars over. | give little more than the titles of Dr. Hutchins. son ol ne — PI CALIFORNIA 
story of his conversion is good to} Large benevolent gifts; the figures | these papers. the f ‘aa AN OS FU RNITURE 
hear. ; I have not. ; a Rev. Dr. J. W. Hough read a paper, Church, meaning so much to all who AED 
Dr. Pond’s sermons at Bethany | The children of Black Diamond, Wn.,|«The Growth of the Church.” He were connected with them. He also COMPANY 2 


church were on “ Exhorting One An- 


the Mariners’ church. 


prayer. The evening closed the day 
with an enthusiastic meeting of con- 
fession, prayer and praise. Among 
the statistics is the following: Addi- 
tions, 24; loss, 3; net gain, 21; all 


Sunday-school held their annual pic- 


sion fee in the evening enabled the 


gramme was necessarily long, and 
every paper read was so full of good 
things, interesting to strangers, and, 
of course, vastly more so to those 
who had been long here, that we can 


came as pastor when the church was 


during the six and a half years of 


verbally expressed a short time ago, 
when he was with us and so accept- 
ably filled the pulpit in our pastor’s 
absence. 

The closing address was made by 


congratulated the Church on its char- 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


ORGANS 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


from the very finest to the 
cheapest--(good)--fur- 
niture made 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


Our sales testify that 


other,” and “The Eunuch’s Business- | nic on Saturday afternoon week, and | five years old. Even in those days ni 117-123 Geary St. - - s. F. Fr. 
like Manner of Dealing with Chris-| in the evening an entertainment was | there were transient church members, | served it so faithfully and 30 ably;| LOW PRICES AND BASY TERMS. 
tian Matters.”. In the evening there | given under the direction of Mr./ and, although the church records said blessed things were in store Pathe AY 
was a question-drawer and after- | Thomas Williams, the Sunday-school | showed twenty-six members, he found it: the Holy Ghost had descended iif i 
meeting. The “Scouts” made 140| Superintendent. The pastor, Mr.| here but six active members. The upon it urged it to go on, go 
calls in the afternoon in the neighbor- Shepard, & first “boom” came about that time, 
hood. opening, an 6 Superintendent | bringing with it Eastern Christians | | 
Rey. W. N. Meserve preached in spoke at the close. A small admis-| ag well as Eastern speculators, and 


There were 221 in the Sabbath- 
school of the Fourth church. 


The work continues with much in-| picnic on Saturday afternoon. Mr.|foyy by letter. When the reaction opal Or packed in e ib tins) Fall weight, aim 
terest in Olivet church. Several took | Shepard, the pastor, spent the day | came church suffered with every- LODI. ANOS Gane Weller Bros. tines tight 
Smith & Barnes. 


the stand for Christ at the after-meet- 
ing in the evening service. - 

Professor F. H. Foster preached in 
the First church, Oakland, on “ Bless- 
ed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” 


Pastor Oakley preached at Ply- 
mouth avenue on “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” 
In the evening this church united in 
the union service of most of the Oak- 
land churches in the Mills tabernacle, 

“vhere addresses were made by Revs. 
McLean and Rice, and Frances Mur- 
phy. 

Sunday, September 4, 1892, was a 
red-letter day in the history of Pil- 
grim Congregational church, East 
Oakland. At the morning service on 
that day thirty-four persons were re- 
ceived into membership, mostly on 


school to replenish its treasury. In 
Franklin, the children of the Sunday- 
school were treated with their usual 


with the Franklin school and the 
evening at Black Diamond. 


Rev. C. S. Mason, who, for the past 
eight years has labored on this coast 
(in connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, as State Secre- 
tary, and represented all the evangel- 
ical churches), is now giving his whole 
time to evangelistic work, and is ready 
for union or individual church evan- 
gelistic effort. Address C. S. Mason, 
Evangelist, in care of Y. M. C. A, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Moody is spending a month in 
Ireland. On the last Sabbath in Aug- 
ust he began services in Belfast, to 
continue a week, in a large building 
constructed to hold 12,000. He will 
spend a week in Dublin. Mr. Burke, 
the singer with him, is an Irishman. 
He is also accompanied by his oldest 


Dr. Hough’s pastorate one hundred 
and sixty-four additions to this 
church were made, one hundred and 


body else. 

Captain Low’s “History of the Last 
Twenty Years of the Church” was in- 
teresting and pleasant, in spite of his 
effort to meet the demand for brevity, 
and crowd it into five minutes. In 
point of fact, he had to take fifteen 
minutes, but his story was not too 
long. A hymn by the congregation 
followed, and then Mrs. Gilchrist read 
an interesting paper on the “Sunday- 
school of the Early Days,” followed 
by Mr. Truslow on the “Sunday-school 
of To-day’—also a good paper and 
right to the point. A letter was here 
read from Mrs. Duhring of San Fran- 
cisco (formerly Miss Stearns of this 
place), giving pleasant reminiscences 
of the early days in the Sunday- 
school. Several similar letters were 
read in the evening from some who 


spiritual gladness in the Lodi church. 


lowship—one by letter and six on 
profession of faith. A growing in- 
terest pervades the church and Sun- 
day-school. 
is increasing in numbers and strength, 
and is fast becoming an important 
auxiliary in building up this church. 
We have some of the best and most 
efficient young workers in this church 
that everknew. These young mem- 
bers are leading off in all our church 
work. If things goon at the present 
rate, very soon the old members of 
the Lodichurch will stand, like a few 
old scattered trees, in a vast forest of 
a@ young and more vigorous growth. 
The pastor has just returned from an 
outing, and the subject last evening 


memories of it will “go on” for many 
years. J. F. B. 
Santa Barpara, Sept. 8, 1892. 


Last Sabbath week was a day of 


Seven persons were admitted to fel- 


The Endeavor Society 


tuned, moved or repaired. 


Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 


and extraordin 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 


ular, and at a very moderate price. 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 


finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. 
moderate. 


full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


819 MARKET §TREET, ROOM 45 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
KNABE.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 


Haines.—Celebrated for purity and volume oi tone, 
durability, and preferred by the 


Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
It excels many 


STERLING ORGAN.—Handsome in design, elegantly 
The price 
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President 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


son, William Moody. His wife, daugh- 
ter, and youngest son sailed from 
Southampton for America, on the 
steamer Augusta Victoria, August 20th. 
Rev. Robert Nourse will visit this 
coast on a brief lecture tour shortly. 
Many old friends will be glad to re- 
new the acquaintance, and listen 
again to our eloquent brother. 

Rev. M. J. Fergusson received five 
new members into the Christian 


had been Sunday-school children here 
in those days, and throughout all 
these reminiscences the thing that 
seems to have stamped itself deepest 
on the juvenile mind was the railing 
that divided the room (in the old 
adobe court-house) into two parts, 
one of which parts was used by the 
infant class. Among the recollec- 
tions of these times, mention was 
made of a Christmas tree for the Sun- 


was “Notes by the Way”; text, “Be 
not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds.” Here is a short out- 
line of this peculiarly pungent dis- 
course: 

I. There are three planes of human 
life—(1) The natural, depraved condi- 
tion in its lowest, savage state; (2) 
The plane of artificial society; (3) The 
plane of the spiritual. 


confession of faith. A large majority 
of the number are adults and the 
working force of the church is mater- 
ially strengthened by these acces- 
sions. In response to a very cordial 
invitation from Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
King, the members of the church, to 
t e number of more than one hun- 
(red, assembled on Tuesday evening, 
September 6th, at their home, No. 
1029 Sixth avenue, East Oakland. 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all des, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
t cand market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining machin and 
supplies of all descriptions selec'ed. 8, 
contracts, agreements. and all other papers 
required in mining transactions, drawn upin 
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225 POST ST., > SAN FRANCISCO. 
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- to return whence they came. 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{ Wepnespay, Sepremper 14, 1892. 


Home Circle, 


Heaven. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


The lesson hour was nearly past 
When I asked of my scholars seven, 
** Now tell me, each one, please, in turn, 
What sort of a place is heaven ?” 


‘* Oh, meadows, flowers and lovely trees !”’ 
Cried poor little North street Kitty; 
While Dorothy, fresh from country lanes, 
Was sure ’twas ‘‘a great big city.” 


Bessy, it seemed, had neyer thought 
Of the home beyond the river; 

She simply took each perfect gift, 
And trusted the Joving Giver, 


Then up spoke Edith, tall and fair— 
Her voice was clear and ringing, 
And led in the Easter anthem choir— 
‘* In heaven they’re always singing.” 


To Esther, clad in richest furs, 
Twas a place for ‘‘outdoor playing”; 
But Bridget drew her thin shawl close, 
For ‘‘warmth and food” she was praying.. 


The desk-bell rang. But one child left— 
My sober, thoughtful Florry. 
‘¢ Why, heaven just seems to me a place— 
A place—where you're never sorry.” 


— Willis Boyd Allen, in S. S. Times. 


THE ARGONAUTS. 


The war with Mexico had not end- 
ed when a line of steamships was es- 
tablished between New York and 
Oregon, via the Isthmus of Panama 
touching at the principal way ports; 
nor had the discovery of rich placer 
gold deposits in the Sierra foot-hills 
been made when this line was estab- 
lished, nor was this discovery known 
when Mexico concluded the bargain 
of sale to the United States. The re- 
sults of these momentous events were 
not greatly felt until 1849, when un- 
der their united influence sprang into 
existence a new order of humanity 
and new conditions of human affairs. 
Throughout the year 1848 gold was 
so easily gathered, and was so plenti- 
ful in the mines and at the trading- 
posts, as to be seemingly of little 
value. Miners left it in bags and 
open tin utensils in their cabins when 
they went out to work, and merchants 
would take it by the handful in ex- 
change for their wares without the 
trouble of weighing. In the office 
of Sutter's fort, and in the hall of 
the commandant’s house at Sonoma, 
stood bottles and pickle-jars full of 
the metal, the owners never giving a 
thought as to theft. The convicts 
from Sydney and the rascals from 
everywhere had not yet arrived; 
everybody knew everybody, and men 
were too honest to steal what they 
did not greatly covet. Besides, what 
right had any one to suppose that 
this state of things would not last 
forever, that the lordly miner who 
opened his bag for the dram-seller to 
take a pinch for his drink would soon 
want bread, and that the autocrat 
Vallejo, who flung to the boy who 
held his horse a golden ounce, would 
have ere long scarcely a dollar he 
could call his own? Again, if mules 


gould be loaded from these scatter- 


ings about the lower streams, might 
not ships be filled with mountains of 
metal in the honies of gold away and 
above? In the minds of many the 
supply was inexhaustible, and it 
seemed folly to them not to buy all 
they desired before the purchasing 
power of the stuff should further 
diminish. 

In 1849 the world at large, those 
who at first had paid but little atten- 
tion to the earlier rumors of gold 
discoveries, awoke to a realization of 
the fact, and became wild in their 
hungry excitement. The strange 
features and phenomena attending 
the great rush, the overland journey, 
the voyage via Cape Horn and the 
Isthmus, belong as much to the his- 
tory of this country as any narrative 
of political or industrial develop- 
ment. Five hundred ships at one 


time lay in the Bay of San Francisco, 


abandoned by officers and crews, who 
scarcely waited to anchor before be- 
ing off for the diggings. Whatever 
was wanted brought fabulous prices, 
whereas goods not desired could not 
be sold at any price, no matter of 
what intrinsic value One person 
was as good as another, and a 
little better. 

“Here, you,” said one accustomed 
to command in such emergencies, on 
stepping from the steamer, to a rag- 
ged fellow apparently hanging around 
for a job, “take this half-dollar and 
carry my valise to the hotel.” “And 
here, you,” returned the fellow, “take 
this dollar and carry it up yourself.’ 

From every quarter came some of 
the best, and many of the worst, and 
a reign of rascality began, which, in 
the absence of civil government and 
a written code of laws, brought into 
being committees of vigilance, arbi- 
trary proceedings, mobocracy, and 
popular tribunals. 
thus early raised that the mines were 
becoming exhausted, and it was time 
None 
of these early adventurers thought 
of California as a home; it was no 
place to live in; they would gather a 
little gold and hasten away, and of 
the fifty thousand who came fully 
one-half returned the same year, and 
most of the remainder would have 


’ gone away had they possessed the 


means. It was a community of men, 
many of them reckless, swearing, 
swaggering fellows of every national- 
ity, from every clime, and of every 


_ ghade of color and conscience, yet 
- young. strong, hopeful, intelligent, 


energetic, many of them as honorable 


Also the cry was 


and high-minded as ever were born. 
It was good stuff to make a new na- 
‘tion of, or to renovate and revivify an 
old one. It was a homeless, church- 
less community, everything that was 
worn, or eaten, even bread-making 
material, being brought from abroad. 
Agriculture, in a land parched and 
cracked through the long, rainless 
summer, was not to be thought of. 
As late as 1850 an astute representa- 
tive, on the floor of the United States 
Senate, exclaimed, “Agriculture! I 
would not give six bits an acre for 
the best land’ in California for agri- 
cultural purposes.”—Hubert H. Ban- 
croft in Lippincott’s. 


THEY WANT TO BE HAPPY. 


Look upon the multitude; see how 


|they rush and tear along; what do 


they want? They want to be happy. 
Guarantee that you can make every 
man who comes to you a happy man, 
and create public confidence in your 
power to do so, and the throngs will 
wait upon you night and day, and 
gladly leave their tears and heart- 
aches and stings of disappointment 
with you, and bless you for your de- 
livering, healing and ennobling pow- 
er. Allmenwanttobehappy. They 
do not know what “happy” means; it 
is a little shallow word, that; it isa 
pool you can see the depth of, and it 
is a very superficial depth, indeed; 
yet all men say, “ Who will show us 
any good?” not seeing that if causes 
of unhappiness were removed, our 
earthly happiness would be much im- 
pared. We oweall our truest joys to 
the sorrow that is in the world. Ina 
mysterious, inscrutable, sometimes in- 
tolerable sense, we suffer for one an- 
other You may argue out this sug- 
gestion along theological lines, and 
banish it as an evil thought; but there 
it is, touching the whole tragedy of 
life at every point; because of suffer- 
ing we have become chastened; be- 
cause of waiting upon others we have 
become patient; the sick chamber has 
sanctified the whole house; the heart 
that has ached has taught the song 
to the heart that hassung. This is a 
great mystery, but it is the reality of 
life; we cannot escape it; it faces us 
on every hand. If all were happy, 
all would be miserable. These are 
not paradoxes; they are realities in 
human experience; because to have 
perfect happiness in an imperfect 
sphere is to create monotony, and 
monotony always dips towards mel- 
ancholy.—fRev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 


SAYINGS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Remember, woman is most perfect 
when most womanly.— Gladstone. 


All I am, or can be, I owe to my 
angel mother.— Abraham Lincoln. 


Disguise our bondage as we will, 
‘tis woman, woman rules us still.— 
Moore. 
The society of ladies is the school 
of politeness.—Monéfort. 

Heaven will be no heaven to me if 
I do not meet my wife there.— Andrew 
Johnson. 

Even the darkest hour of earthly 
ill woman’s fond affection glows.— 
Sand. 

No man can either live piously or 
die righteous without a wife.——ich- 
ter. 

Eternal joy and everlasting love 
there’s in you, woman, lovely woman. 
— Otway. 

Women need not look at those dear 
to them to know their moods.— 
Howells. 

Yes, woman’s love is free from 
guile, and pure as bright Aurora’s 
ray.—Morris. 

Oil and water—woman and a se- 
cret—are hostile properties.— Bulwer 
Lytton. 

Raptured man quits each dozing 
sage, O woman! for thy lovelier page. 
—Moore. 

Kindness in women, not their 
beauteous looks, shall win my love.— 
Shakespeare. 

He that would have fine guests, 
let him have a fine wife.—Ben Jon- 
son. 

Reverence every woman’s opinion, 
whether it be to you right or wrong. 
—fice. 

A woman's strength is most potent 
when robed in gentleness.—Lamar- 
tine. 

“The devil has a hard fight to hold 
his own in the home where there is a 
praying mother.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott tells of a college 
fellow who was pretentiously pious 
and constitutionally lazy. He was 
always at his class prayer-meeiting, 
and always unprepared in recitation. 
An eccentric professor once rebuked 
him before the class in the following 
manner: 

“You're a professor of religion, 
aren't you?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“And a member of the Society of 
Inquiry?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« And of the Missionary Band?” 

“ Yes, sir.” | 

“And always at the class prayer- 
meeting ?” 

“ Generally, sir.” 

“Yes, and always unprepared; 
never have your lesson; hopelessly 
lazy. Well, I can see through your 
piety; and I guess the Lord's as far- 


sighted as Iam!” 


The Priceless Loan. 


When God, with tenderness divine, 

Gave children to thy arms and mine, 
He made them frail as early flowers, 
And bade us count them not as ours. 


**Take them,” he said, ‘*‘but let them be 
As hostages for peace to thee— 
Unclaimed till faith and love resign 
With cheerful will what still is mine.” 


Shall, then, a priceless loan like this 
Retard the hour that makes us his ? 
Shall we, rebellious to his throne, 
Refuse our iove, to keep his loan ? 


Does not his boon itself provide 
The means to draw us to his side ? 
Do not our powers wholly fail 

To guard and cherish things so frail ? 


Our anxious yearnings for their weal 
Makes us in suppliance to him kneel, 
And pour out all our fears to one 
Who is a “‘sure defense” alone. 


We watch and strive with ceaseless care 
To rear these flowers so frail and fair, 
And yet they droop beneath our eyes, 
And bid our cry for help arise. 


And when no more is left at all 

Except to wait—most hard of all— 

Our fainting strength sinks down oppressed 
To lay its burden on his breast. 


And if he spares, our chastened love 
Shall give the praise to him above; 
And if he takes, shall yield content 
The priceless blessings that he lent. 


—John Hutton. 


“MORNING COMETH.” 


“Until the daybreak, and the shad- 
ows flee away” (Solomon's Song ii: 
17). 

Our life on earth is ever lightened 
vy hope. There are seasons of sad- 
ness and depression, when we look 
‘at all objects through the colored 
glass of a desponding heart, when 
we believe in night only, not in day. 
But at such times, we are walking by 
sight, and not by faith. 

Beautiful figure, this in our text, 
for daybreak on land or sea is glori- 
ous, with its liquid lights, its purified 
air, its tender greys, its tremulous 
silver on the sea, its awakening call 
to the choristers of the woodland, 
and its refreshed and rested brain of 
man. Daybreak, how blessed it is! 

We need not wonder, therefore, 
that the Lord of nature has chosen 
this as an emblem of a better day, 
even the dawn of a heavenly day. 
For, certainly, the truth that you and 
I have to learn is this—that there is 
a Lord and a King in the universe, 
and that we are not the subjects of 
capricious fate, or equally balanced 
powers of goodandevil. “The chap- 
ter of accidents,” the Times news- 
paper long ago said, “is the Bible of 
the fool.” We have then, on every 
sacred day, to renew the springs of 
hope, to rejoice ina risen JI.ord, to 
believe in the glorious kingdom of 
grace and truth. 

The hope of the universal Church 
is, or ought to be, a picture of that 
which exists as in a microcosm in 
each Christian history. We often 
ery, “Watchman, what of the night?” 
And the watchman says, “The day 
breaketh.” God is your Father; 
Christ is your Saviour; heaven is 
your home. Clouds and darkness 
will pass away. Wait God’s own 
good time—until the daybreak. 

There is a morning to the heaviest 
night of sorrow. Yes, a_ certain 
morning. The night is a type of life, 
for we walk in darkness. And sor- 
sow has its meaning and motive. 
Even an uninspired poet has said, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
But no one has dared to call sorrow 
in itself a beautiful thing. Sorrow 
is only beautiful because it has a 
moral side to it. We have learned 
that the bitternesses of grief are bet- 
ter than the brilliancies of sin; for 
sorrow deepens the light ef the eye, 
and touches with thoughtful pensive- 
ness the brow. How beautiful is the 
Christ as the Man of Sorrows, :ac- 
quainted with grief! Apart from re- 
ligion, even art, even poetry, must 
dip its brushes of genius in the col- 
ors of sorrow. But in the dreariest, 
chilliest eastern gale, we believe that 
the soft southern winds, the sweet 
springtime willcome. Sorrow would 
be unbearable if it were not that 
there is a Lord of right, of truth, of 
love, over all the universe. 

Sorrow is not a resident, but a vis- 
itor in our hearts. Surprises await 
us all—of joy as well as of grief. 
Angels, with hidden garlands, wait 
to cover our brows with crowns of 
flowers, as well as crown3 of thorns. 
Sorrow’s angel has a beautiful work 
to do—to fill our heart’s fountains 
with sympathy for others, and then to 
depart, Sorrow is sent to teach us 
patience when the will is defiant and 
the heart too eager; but when the 
cup is drained, it is removed. Let 
us quicken ouranticipations. Gloom 
is in the foreground that the heavenly 
vision may come in brighter view. 
Trial purifies the heart, sweeps away 
the cobwebs which cloud the win- 
dows of the soul, and leaves the 
house ready for the dear Master's 
dwelling place. We cannot achieve 
by haste in moral process. We can 
not yoke electric steeds to the car, 
and hasten through the gloomy 
places; we cannot give wings of 
lightning to the stately clouds and 
speed them on their way. But the 
daylight breaks inagain. The morn- 
eth cometh. The winter is past and 
gone. There are flickering lights all 
up the sky. The dark night has done 
its work; the day breaks, the shadows 
flee away. 

There is &® morning to the heaviest 
night of doubt. The shadows! Ah, 
there are none like those that rest 


on the mind! . To say we never have | 


“nights” would be unreal. untrue to 
experience. The mysteries and hor- 
rors of nature often appall us. The 
slow and partial triumphs of good- 
ness dishearten us. But when we 
turn to Christ, and to hearts that he 
has made pure and holy at home and 
abroad, when we see what his love 
can do, what his grace is doing for 
ourselves, when his love is shed 
abroad in our hearts, when we have 
the witness of his Spirit, what morn- 
ings come!—mornings when it is sweet 
to delight to do his will; mornings 
when it is sublime joy to lift up his 
banner; mornings when, in deepest 
sorrows and bereavements, we feel 
able to lean all our weight on his 
words. Then we say this Christian 
faith is its own witness, its own re- 
ward. Keep near him! Linger by 
his cross, his grave! Look up to the 
heavens, where he dwells, until the 
daybreak, and the shadows flee away ! 

There is a morning of eternal day. 
Every morning of new life and joy 
here is but a parable or a promise of 
that. The riches of grace we can 
not fathom; the riches of glory Christ 
laid up—who can conjecture ?—J£z. 


PADDING IN AND PREACH- 


“ And,” in publicspeech, is a foe to 
attention. A prayer ten minutes 
long consisted chiefly of ands, nine of 
which were used in half a minute. 
Some offhand speakers employ it on 
an average once for every four words, 
usually drawling it, obviously holding 
on till the next word is ready for ut- 
terance. Here is a specimen: 

“The elements of success in busi- 
ness are industry, a-n-d temperance, 
a-n-d economy, a-n-d punctuality, 
a-n-d affability, a-n-d tact, a-n-d enter- 
prise, a-n-d honesty.” Fifteen pas- 
sages of that kind were inthe sermon 
from which the quotation is made. 
Each “and” was drawled to twice 
its natural length, changing the 
rhythm of the sentence, as well asren- 
dering it unconscionably long, and 
making impossible proper emphasi.; 
upon important words. It would be 
far better to pause where every one 
of those “ands” came. A flow kept 
up by meaningless words has no 
power. 

The is almost as much overworked. 
A stenographer tells us that more 
than half the matter in an average 
sermon—and he reports the addresses 
of many distinguished men—is mere 
padding, and to keep the peace with 
his employers he often leaves out 
hundreds of such words as “and,” 
“still,” ‘nevertheless,” “however,” 
“very, “notwithstanding,” and“furth- 
ermore,’ to say nothing about “dear 
friends,” “my hearers,” and “beloved 
brethren.” 

Better far write and read sermons, 
or deliver them from memory, than 


‘to preach extemporaneous discourses 


with a preparation so inadequate, a 
comprehension of the theme so im- 
perfect, a vocabulary so limited, ora 
pace of mind so slow as tg need so 
much sawdust and shavings to fill the 
time. To pause when one hes noth- 
ing to say, maintaining a proper ora- 
torical pose, and a suitable 
stress upon a word when uttered, 
was one of the chief elements of 
John Bright's tremendvus power. He 
was a slow speaker, but every word, 
in weight, sound and shape was suit- 
ed to the edifice he was building; his 
hearers of every grade of intellect 
and culture waited for his words, and 
hung upon them. 

Worse than this is the unintention- 
al profanity with which extemporan- 
eous prayers are often interlarded. It 
is not the fervent prayer, but the 
cold, formal prayer in the early stages 
of a meeting, or when men without 
the praying spirit are goaded “to take 
up the cross” and “do their duty,” 
and think that they must pray five or 
eight minutes; or,. when ministers 
without a fervent spirit, as distin- 
guished from oratorical delivery, 
make a pulpit prayer, that this pro- 
fanity most frequently appears. 

It is briefly comprehended in this: 
That they utter the names of the 


Deity to keep up the flow of the 


speech while thinking of something 
else to say.—The Christian Advocate, 
New York. 


THE MIGHTIEST OF ALL FORCES. 


What is the mightiest of all forces ? 
I answer that it is the Christ-faith in 
a human soul. It is invincible, sim- 
ply because it has put the Lord Jesus 
Christ into your soul as an abiding 
presence and an almighty power. I 
do not mean “faith” as mere belief in 
the Bible or in Christianity. That is 
only an opinion that may not be 
more than skin deep. By faith I 
mean now that personal loyalty to 
Jesus as Saviour and Lord which 
grows out of the fact that he has en- 
tered into your soul and abides there. 
Then you can truly say, “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ that liveth in me.” 
The man who originally wrote this 
could also say, “I know whom I 
have believed”; for the Son of God 
has actually entered into that man of 
Tarsus as a supernatural force.— 
Dr, Cuyler. 


Miss Emma Bradley of Chicago 
has founded a mission school at her 
own expense in the slums of that 
city. She makes her home in the 
rear of the ychool building, and 
shares her food’ with a number of 
poor people, and this at her own 
table. 


Household. 


OATMEAL WATER AS A DRINK. 


To the busy housekeeper who has 
the care of serving field lunches to 
gangs of hay-makers or harvesters 
the question of drink is often puz- 
zling. Some men like cold tea and 
coffee, but others do not. Raspberry 
and blackberry shrub are delicious 
but often not available, because of 
the materials and the labor of pre- 
paring. On my father’s farm we used 
sweetened vinegar water, sometimes 
flavored with ginger, until the super- 
intendent of a neighboring iron mine 
mentioned something better. Stir 
oatmeal in water and let it settle; 
enough of the finer particles remain 
suspended in the liquid to make it 
both food and drink. This is the 


beverage allowed in the mine, and it : 


is well liked by the men and keeps up 
their strength. Itis being succesgs- 
fully introduced in places where 


stimulants used to he considered in- +4 


dispensible. | 

It is especially healthful for men 
exposed to great heat. 
thought that the stokers on board of 
steamers could not endure the terri- 
ble heat of the engine fires without 
liquor, but oatmeal water is now be- 
ing extensively substituted, with mark- 
ed advantage. 

The Christian Union has just pub- 
lished an instance of its use, which is 
well worth repeating: A Western rail- 
road had to change two hundred 
miles of broad gauge track to narrow 
gauge in the shortest possible time. 
Five thousand men were engaged to 
work seventeen hours a day. In or- 
der to conserve their strength, the 
company supplied them with oatmeal 
water instead of their usual beer. 
They drank it freely, with results so 
good that both managers and men 
agreed that its sustaining qualities 
were much greater than those of beer, 
and the employers are trying to get 
all the men on the road to use it in- 
stead. 


Cuerry-purrs.—A cherry puff is a 
simple and delicious dessert. Take 
rich red cherries. It is not necessary 
that they should be especially sweet. 
A tart cherry will serve very well for 
this purpose, providing it is rich. 
Make a delicate biscuit dough, a 
heaping teaspoonful of Royal baking 
powder, and milk enough to mix it 
into a soft dough, with just consist- 
ency enough to be stirred. Add a 
cup of stoned cherries to this mix- 
ture; beat it well, turn it into greased 
cups, and steam it half an hour until 
well puffed up. Serve the puffs with 
a hard sauce, flavored with caramel 
or simple nutmeg. Not every house- 
keeper knows that a cherry tapioca. 
made exactly like an apple tapioca, is 
almost as nice. 


Hasuep Potarors.—Take six cold 
boiled potatoes, mince them and sea- 
son them with salt and pepper, 
adding a little milk or a little stock 
as you prefer. A scant half-cupful of 
liquid is generally sufficient. Melt a 
tublespoonful of butter in an omelet- 
pan, and when the pan is very hot 
pour in the potatves, spread them 
evenly, and set them a little back on 
the stove or in the oven, well cover- 
ed, to brown. When they ae a 
golden-brown on the bottom, fold 
them over like an omelet and serve. 
The addition of a little parsley 
minced, or a teaspoonful of onion, 
gives a new zest to this dish. 


STEAMED Peracn Puppina.—Sift to- 
gether one pint of flour, two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and 
two saltspoonfuls of salt. Beat to- 
gether the yolks of two eggs with 
three ounces of sugar and half a pint 
of milk; add this to the flour. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, and 
add it also. Cut six nice peaches, 
dredge them with flour, and add to 
the mixture; pour into a buttered 
pudding-mold and steam two and 
one-half hours. Send to table with 
@ creamy sauce. 


Rick-AND-APPLE Pspp1ne.—Soak evap- 
orated apples, and chop small. Mix 
three cups of the apples with one cup 
washed rice, with or without one or 
two spoonfuls of desiccated cocoanut. 


Fill even full with the apple-juice or |: 


water, and cook two or three hours in 
double boiler (in a bowl, not in met- 
al.) Serve warm or cold, with or 
without dressing. This can be baked 
in & pipkin in a slow oven. 


Be true to God always. 


Just like clock-work 
—that’s the way your 
whole system moves 
along, when Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasar¢ Pellets 
have put it in order. 
That’s what they’re 
made for—to regulate 
the system as well as 
cleanse and renovate it. 

These are the original 
Little Liver Pills, tiny, 
| sugar-coated, anti-bili- 
ous mild and 
ntie in their aétion, 
thorough and effec- 
ve—no pain, no grip- 
ing. One little Pellet 
for a laxative — three 
for a cathartic. Sick 
1¢, Bilious Headache, Constipation, 

n, Bilious Attacks, and all deran 
ments of the liver, stomach, and bowels are 
promptly relieved and cured. 
Te best to 


ea hea ill an. b 

c pil you can buy, f 
they're guaranteed to give ‘tatisfaction, or 


Can You"ask m better the 
more or progt 
superiority of these little pills? 


Once it was ’ 


| 
| 
| 


— 


tlry repairing a specialty. 


AY ER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Y-our best remedy for 
E-rysipelas, Catarrh 
R-heumatism, and 
S-crofula. 


Salt-Rheum, Sore Eyes 
‘.-bscesses, Tumors 
R-unning Sores 
S-curvy, Humors, Itch 
A-nemia, Indigestion 
P-imples, Blotches 
A-nd Carbuncles 
R-ingworm, Rashes 
i-mpure Blood 
L-anguidness, Dropsy 
L-iver Complaint 

A-Il cured by 


AYER'S 


en 

“arsaparilla 
area by Aver & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
all Drugs. Price 815 six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcureyou 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Foaps. Our ce ebrated Queen Li y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLINO 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tabbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Street, 
San FRa.c01s00. 


FOSTER & C0, 
Grocers. 


sole Agents For 


For hot climates. Chvice 


MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 
26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOCO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Feanorsco. 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON. 


316 & 318 Market S8t., 8s. F. 
@@ Fo: ale by all hardware dealers. 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
work wa) ranted. Fine wa 


rings, $1. 
jew 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
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Wepvespay, September 14, 1892. 


THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


An instructive object lesson show- 
ing a part of what has been accom- 
plished by the systematic alley mis- 
sion work recently begun by the W. 
Cc. T. U. was presented at a mass- 
meeting held here Sunday afternoon. 
Fifty small colored children from the 
notorious Willow Tree Alley, neatly 
dressed and with shining faces, rang- 
ing in color from bright mulatto to 
ebony black, occupied the front pews, 
and after Sister Grace of London, 
who has taken a prominent part in 
the alley missionary work, opened 
the meeting with prayer, and Mrs. 
M. E. Griffith, organizer of the Home 
Missionary Society, read a chapter 
from the Bible, the little waifs sang 
several of the kindergarten hymns 
they have been taught and recited a 
number of verses. In no other way 
would the wonderful good affect of a 
few weeks’ instruction given by these 
Christian women have been more 
strikingly shown. And, as shown by 
the short address of Mrs. La Fetra, 
who presided over the meeting, the 
work in this alley has been conduct- 
ed under great difficulties, there be- 
ing within its precincts no less than 
twelve liquor saloons. An effort is 
now being made to raise the money 
needed to support five kindergarten 
schools for the alley children, and 
there is little doubt of its success. 


The Society of Friends has prom- 
ised to support one, and one of the 
local churches will maintain another. 
Mr. B. Pickman Mann, who first in- 
troduced the” alley kindergarten 
school in Washington, rightly said 
that, if the children of the city could 
be properly trained, when the pres- 
ent generation of grown people had 
passed away the millenium would be 
at hand. And he might have added 
that, it is one of the first duties of 
the present generation of grown peo- 
ple, both to Christianity and to civil- 
ization, to aid in properly training 
the children. What has been done 
is but a beginning; but the success 
already attained should stimulate 
the workers, and everybody should 
be a worker in some capacity, to 
creater exertions in the future. 


“This is an old-fashioned sermon 
from an old-fashioned book,” was the 
striking opening of Rev. Mr. Duncan 
McGregor of Philadelphia, who 
preached a powerful sermon to an 
unusually large congregation last 
Sunday night, on “God’s Great Econ- 
omy in Saving the Lost,” the text be- 
ing, “For the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which is 
lost,” of which he said: “If all the 
rest of the Bible should be destroyed, 
this passage would be sufficient.” 


Rev. 8. Albert Rondthaler of In- 
dianapolis preached here twice last 
Sunday. Many who heard and saw 
him for the first time noted a won- 
derful resemblance in speech and 
style of oratory to Rev. Dr. Talmage, 
the noted Brooklyn minister. 

Speaking of resemblances, Rev. Dr. 
Kizra Tinker of New York city, who 
addressed the Y. M.C. A. on “Achiev- 
ing Success in Life,’ Sunday after- 
noon, is very much like Mr. Elijah 
Halford, President Harrison's private 
Secretary. Dr. Tinker opened hisre- 
marks by ridiculing the popular idea 
that “luck is a factor in the real suc- 
cess of anybody, although it may at 
times be the seeming cause of mone- 
tary and material achievements. He 
cautioned his hearers, that as a rule, 
the man who sits “waiting for some- 
thing to turn up,” sits waiting until 
he turns up his own toes. “Success,” 
he said, “is born of resolution. One 
who is without ambition to be among 
the best of his chosen calling will 
not progress. Those who are not 
content to be among mediocrity are 
inen of iron will and energy. The 
race of young men to-day is fast de- 
veloping a species of backboneless 
humanity; without ambition, except 
to pose as fashion-plates and models 
of blase society.” One sentence from 
his concluding remarks is specially 
applicable to the young man who is 
always complaining because his abil- 
ities are not properly recognized by 
others. “Every man must prove 
himself a man before he has a right 
to demand recognition as a man.” 

A mass meeting of temperance peo- 
ple is to be held Monday night to 
take some action concerning the res- 
ignation of Prosecuting Attorney Du- 
mont, which was demanded by his of- 
ficial superior at the instigation of 
the liquor interest, because of his be- 
ing too industrious in prosecuting li- 
quor dealers who violated the laws. 
In the call for the meeting it is stat- 
ed that some action is necessary for 
the moral welfare of the National 
capital. 

The Treasury department officials 
who have immediate supervision of 
the Marine Hospital service, which is 
in charge of the sanitary measures 
that are being undertaken to keep 
the cholera out of the United States, 
are in almost constant consultation. 
The question of ordering a national 

quarantine against all cholera-in- 
fected ports is under consideration. 
This would very seriously affect com- 
merce und travel, but it will be done 
if it is thought to be necessary to 
keep the cholera out of the country. 

Wasnineton, D. C., Aug 31, 1892. 


One of the saddest conditions in 
life is to have nothing good to live 
for.— Ex. 


— 


God's Word never fails. 


Miscellany. 


In The Grand Canyon. 


he strongholds these of those strange, mighty 
ods 
Who walked the earth before man’s feeble race, 
And, passing hence to their unknown abodes 
In farther worlds, left here their awful trace. 
Turrents, and battlements and toppling towers, 
That spurn the torrent foaming at their base, 
And pierce the clouds, uplifting into space. 
No sound is here, save where the river pours 
Its ice-born flood, or when the tempests sweep 
In rush of battle, and the lightnings leap 
In thunder to the cliffs; no wing outspread 
Above these walls, lone and untenanted 
By man or beast,—but where the eagle soars 
Above the crags,—and by the gates they guard, 
Huge and motionless, on either hand, 
The rock-hewn sentinels in silence stand, 
Through the long centuries keeping watch and 
ward. 
Up from the sheer abysses that we tread, 
Wherein pale Shadow holds her mystic sway, 
And night yields never wholly to the day, 
To where, in narrowing light far overhead, 
Arch capping arch and peak to peak is wed, 
We gaze, and veil our eyes in silent awe, 
As when Jehovah’s form the prophet saw. 
—Lippincott’s. 


THE RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE WURLD 


The problem I deal with relates to 
this world. Have you ever visited 
heathen lands? Have you ever form- 
ed to your mind an idea of their act- 
ual condition? Any idea you may 
have formed will be inadequate, I am 
sure. It will take an effort, if you 
have no experience to guide you, and 
even to reproduce it would be almost 
impossible. Call to your aid all the 
images of poverty and degradation 
you have ever seen in solitary places 
of the extremest wretchedness—those 
sad cases which haunted you with 
horror after you passed from them, 
those dreary abodes of filth and gaunt 
squalor—crowd them into one pict- 
ure, unreliéved by a single shade of 
tempered darkness or colored light, 
and hang it over one-half the globe; 
it will still fail to equal the reality. 


pect of hopeless continuance; you 
must take out of it all hope, all aspi- 
rationeven. The conspicuous feature 
of heathenism is poverty. You have 
never seen poverty. It is a word of 
meaning which you do not know. 
What you call poverty is wealth, lux- 
ury. Think of it not as occasional, 
not as in purlieus, not as exceptional 
in places of deeper misery, but as 
universal, continent wide. Put in it 
hunger, nakedness, bestiality; take 
out of it expectation of something 
better to-morrow; fill Africa with it, 
fill Asia with it, crowd the vision with 
men, women and children in multi- 
tude more than twenty times the pop- 
ulation of all your great cities, 
towns, villages and rural districts, 
twenty for every one in all your 
States and territories—the picture 
then fails to reach the reality. Pui, 
now, into the picture the moral 
shading of no God, no hope; these 


in this world and anticipating noth- 
ing better for the world to come. 
Put into the picture the remembrance 
that they are beings who have the 
same humanity that we have, that are 
in this case; that there are no hearts 
among all these millions that do not 
have human cravings, and that might 
not be purified and ennobled; that 
these lands, under the doom of such 
wretchedness, might equal, and many 
of them even surpass, the land in 
which we dwell, had they what we 
could give them. Paint a starless 
sky, hang your picture with night, 
drape the mountains with long, far- 
reaching vistas of darkness, hang the 
curtains deep along every shore and 
landscape, darken all the paat, let the 
future be draped in deeper and yet 
deeper night, fill the awful gloom 
with hungry, sad-faced men and sor- 
row-driven women and hopeless chil- 
dren—it is the heathen world—the 
people seen in vision by the ancient 
prophet, “who sit in the region and 
shadow of death”; to whom no light 
has yet come, sitting there still, 
through the long, long night, waiting 
and watching for the morning. 

A thousand millions in the region 
and shadow of death; the same re- 
gion where their fathers lived 2,500 
years ago, and the same region where 
their fathers had lived and died, 
waiting for the morning. There they 
remain, sitting and waiting still, pass- 
ing on through life in poverty so 
extreme that they are not able to pro- 
vide for their merely brute wants ; 
millions of them subsisting on roots 
and herbs, and the precarious supply 
Nature, unsubdued by reason, may 
furnish. Those of them living under 
forms of government and semi-civili- 
zation, which, in @ manner, regulates 
poverty and enforces industry, after 
their tyrants have robbed them of 
their earnings, do not average for 
the subsistence of themselves and 
their children three cents a day, or 
its equivalent—not enough to subsist 
an animal; multitudes of them not 
half-fed, not half-clothed, living in 
pens and styes not fit for swine, with 
no provision whatever of any kind of 
their human wants. Ground down 
by the tyranny of brute force until 
all the distinctive traces of humanity 
are effaced from them save the up- 
right form and the uneradicable 
dumb and blind yearnings after, they 
know not what—these are the hea- 
then men and women, our brothers 
and sisters. 

The grim and ghastly shadows of 
the picture would freeze us, were 


You must put into it the dreary pros- hope. 


miserable millions, living like beasts. 


| 


| 


; 


by imagination. From our stand- 
point of comfortable indifference 
they are wholly concealed. They are 
too far away, and we are too much 
taken up with our pleasure to see 
them or even think of them—the only 
objects which ought to fix our gaze. 
They do not emerge in the picture; 
and, if we do think of them at all, it 
is in the jight, not of reality, but of 
misleading fancy. We see the great 
cities and magnificence of the Mika- 
dos, and Rajahs, and the pomp of 
courts, and voluptuous beauty of 
landscapes—all of them transfigured 
by imagination, and the deceptive 
glare in which works of travel invest 
them. We are enchanted with the 
vision. If we would look deeper into 
the question of the homes of the 
people, and their religious condition, 
again we are attracted by the great 
temples and the fancy sketches of 
travelers of some picturesque and in- 
viting domestic scene. We are com- 
forted. The heathen world is not in 
so bad a case, after all, we say. They 
have their religion; they have their 
pleasures. This is the relieving 
thought with which we contemplate 
the world. Oh, fatal delusion! The 
real picture lies in shadow. The mis- 
erable, gr-ping, sinful millions, with- 
out God and without hope, home- 
less, imbruted, friendless, born to a 
heritage of rayless night, and doom- 
ed to live and die in the starless 
gloom—these are not seen. They are 
there, gliding about in these death 
shades, gaunt, and hungry, and naked, 
and hopeless, near brute beasts; 
there, not in small numbers, crouch- 
ing in the by-ways, and hiding them- 
selves, as unfortunates, from their 
fellows. But there, in millions upon 
millions, filling all those fancy-painted 
lands, and crowding the streets and 
avenues of their magnificent cities, 
and appalling us, if we could’ but 
see them, by their multitude. There 
their fathers lived and died without 
There they grind out their 
miserable lives. There their children 
are born to the same thing. There, 
living or dying, no man cares for their 
souls. 

That is the non-Christian world. It 
has great cities, great temples, mag- 
nificent mausoleums, a few pampered 
tyrants who wrap themselves in trap- 
pings of gold, but the glare of its 
shrines and thrones falls upon a 
background of ebon night, in which 
the millions crouch in fear and hun- 
ger and want. Ihave seen them, in 
their sad homes and diabolical orgies 
from the Bosphorus to the Ganges, 
in their temples and at their feasts, 
crouching and bowing before their 
grim idols and stone images and 
monkey gods; seen them drifting 
through the streets and along the 
highways; ‘seen their rayless, hdpe- 
less, hungry faces, and never can the 
image be effaced from the memory. 

I think we should agree that there 
is no hope for man in the non-Chris- 
tian world. It has nothing to give 
us—not a ray,notacrumb. It hangs 
as a ponderous weight about the neck 


of the race, sinking it deeper and 


very breath is contagious. 


deeper into night and death. Its 
Its touch 
is death. Its presence appalls us as 
some gigantic spectre from the realm 
of night towering and. swaying 
through the ages, and darkening all 
time. — “The Outlook of the World,” 
Independent. 


VTC 


PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


As provided in the joint resolution 
of Congress approved June 29th last, 
President Harrison has issued a 
proclamation appointing Friday, Oc- 
tober 21, 1892, the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus, as a general holi- 
day for the people of the United 
States. 
~« “Qn that day,” says the proclama- 
tion, “let the people, as far as possi- 
ble, cease all toil and devote them- 
selves to such exercises as may best 
express honor to the discoverer, and 
their appreciation of the great 
achievements of the four cqmpleted 
centuries of American life. “ Colum- 
bus stood in his age as the pioneer 
of progress andenlightenment. The 
system of universal education is in 
our age the most prominent and sal- 
utary feature of the spirit of enlight- 
enment, and it is peculiarly appropri- 
ate that the schools be made by the 
people the center of the day’s demon- 
stration. Let the national flag float 
over every schoolhouse in the coun- 
try, and let the exercises be such as 
shall impress upon our youth the 
patriotic duties of American citizen- 
ship. In the churches, and other 
places of assembly of the people, let 
there be expressions of gratitude to 
Divine Providence for the devout 
faith of the discoverer, and for the 
divine care and guidance which has 
directed our history, and so abun- 
dantly blessed our people.” 


Neal Dow of Maine, now eighty- 
eight years of age, has watched the 
operation of the Maine law for forty 
years, and he testifies that three- 
fourths of the territory of the State 
is practically free from the taint of 


liquor, and that the people of Maine | 
save yearly more than twenty-four 


millions of dollars, which would oth- 
erwise have been expended in drink. 


Some people express a willingness 
to trust God with their souls, but 


they not cast in the perspective, and : never reach a point where they can 
the sheen and gilding thrown over it i trust him with their money.— Ez. 


| 


weakened by infidels. 


California Poppies. 


RONDEAU. 


Beside the sea, above, below _ 

. The wrinkled sun-burnt crags that bar 
The ocean’s onset like a foe, 

_ And wild as wind and waters are, 
The careless yellow poppies grow. 


As tremulous as stars that grow 
In fairer fields of light afar, 
Cliff-born, but beautiful, they blow 
Beside the sea. 


O’er many a rain-worn rent and scar 
Their rootlets tenderly they throw. 
Nor storm nor solitude may mar, 
Nor mists that wander to and fro, 
The freedom that the poppies know. 


Beside the sea ! 
—Lippincot?’s. 


PICKING AT THE BIBLE. 


Dr. Talmage having been inter- 
viewed in regard to certain matters 
of current interest, gave utterance, 
as he is capable of doing, on occa- 
sion, to some very wholesome views. 
In answer to the question, “What are 
the chief hindrances to the complete 
success of the Gospel?” he says: 
“The everlasting picking at the Bible 
by people who pretend to be its 
friends, but who themselves seem 
never to have been really converted. 
The attacks of infidelity on the Bible 
amount to nothing; the real damage 
is done by the pretended friends of 
the truth. But that obstacle is going 
to be easily overcome. After the 
present flurry of Higher Criticism is 
concluded, the work will still be go- 
ing on, and the world which started 
as a garden will close as a garden.” 
The soundness of this position is un- 
questionable. The influence of the 
Bible has never been permanently 
The perma- 
nent result of every attack upon the 
Bible, from without, has been a 
strengthening of the confidence of 
thoughtful people in its divine origin. 
But to the same extent that Christian 
scholars have diminished, the confi- 
dence of the people in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures and their 
absolute inerrancy, as they came from 
God, they have diminished the power 
of the Gospel. They have weakened 
the truth of the Bible, as the instru- 
ment of the Holy Spirit in the con- 
version and sanctification of sinful 
men.—WNational Presbyterian. 


LADY MACDONALD AN ABSTAINER. 


When the time comes that indulgence 
in intoxicating liquors and offering 
them in hospitality calls out an apol- 
ogy, and the total abstinence from 
such beverages and their utter ab- 
sence from the entertainer’s table 
is the thing to be expected every- 
where—then will the fuli fruition of 
the heroic efforts of such women as 
Lady Macdonald has shown herself 
to be, as noted in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, be realized : 

A pleasant story is told of Lady 
Macdonald, wife of the late Premier 
of Canada, who has long been an ab- 
stainer. Another lady of high posi- 
tion met her at dinner one day, and 
was surprised to see that she took no 
wine, and at length asked: “Did 
you not set out wine when you en- 
tertained the Marquis of Lorne ?” 

‘Never !” was the prompt reply. 

“But did vou not feel that you 
must apologize ?” 

“Certainly not! Wine is not a nat- 
ural beverage, and so should rather 
come in than go out with apology.” 

This answer and that example led 
the other lady to become an abstain- 
er also.— Onward. | 


SIN COVERED. 


A woman came to her minister one 
day, carrying a bundle of wet sand, 
saying, in answer to his questioning, 
“ That’s me; the multitude of my sins 
cannot be numbered; how can such a 
wretch as I ever be saved?” 

“ Where did you get the sand ?” the 
ministered asked. 

“ At the Beacon.” 

“ Go back, then, to the Beacon, and 
take a spade with you. Dig, dig, and 
raise a great mound; shovel it as high 
as ever you can, then leave it there. 
Take your stand by the seashore, and 
watch the effect of the waves upon 
the heap of sand.” 

«Ah, sir,” she exclaimed, “I see 
what you mean. The blood of Christ— 
that would wash it all away.” 

They tell us that cloth which has 
been dyed red can never be restored 
to its original purity. But when a 
piece of red cloth is viewed through 
a ruby glass, the color is lost, and it 
appears white. So sins “red like 
crimson” are “white as wool,” when 
the blood of Christ is interposed.— 
Selected. 


- 


BREVITIES. 


Jesus died that we might live. 


In a year 8,500 churches have been 
built in the United States. 


The prodigal had to come to himself 
before he could come to his father.—Sel. 


‘The strongest safeguard against 
doubt is to keep in communion with 
God.— Ez. 


Those who go to heavenly man- 
sions have to engage them ahead. 
Have you spoken for yours. 


A new method of converting iron 
into steel consists in substituting car- 
bonized or partially charred spent 
tan bark for the charcoal generally 
used. The resulting steel, it is 
claimed, is not blistered nor the grain 
of the metal affected. | 


The women of Hungary are erect, 


vigorous, with fine figures, small feet, | 


pretty hands, rich complexions, and 
are said to be among the most beauti- 
ful women in the world. They are 
fond of athletic sports, and are espe- 
cially graceful walkers. 


Hartford Seminary, which did its 
best at once to duplicate Professor 
Bissell on his resignation, by divid- 
ing the Hebrew professorship, and 
appointing Professors Paton and Mc- 
Donald to succeed him, now loses 
Professor Graham Taylor. Will it 
undertake to duplicate him ? 


The Gospel barge, the gift of a 
wealthy New Yorker to Bishop 
Walker of the Episcopal Church of 
North Dakoka, is to be launched at 
Bismarck soon. It is to be called 
the Missouri Missioner, and used for 
Christian work in towns and camps 
along the Missouri for a distance of 
more than 500 miles. 


Besides their State College at 
Wake Forest, the Baptists of North 
Carolina control three female semi- 
naries and four fine academies, in 
which are forty-one instructors and 
nearly 700 pupils. The Raleigh Bap- 
tists have determined to establish a 
female college of high grade in the 
capital city, and have raised over $25,- 
000 to begin the good work. 


The McAll Mission has been recog- 
nized by the Republic of France in a 
way most honorable to the mission, 
and to the Republic as well. The 
Rev. Mr. McAll has received the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor from 
the government, and, as is distinctly 
stated,. for his twenty years’ efforts 
for the evangelization of the masses 
in France. 


Kennedy’s 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Takes hold in this order : 


Bowels 
Liver 
Kidneys 
Inside Skin 
Outside Skin 


Driving everything before it that 
ought to be out. 


You know whether you needit or 
not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manu- 
factured by 


Donald Kennedy 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


PURE JUICE THE GRAPE. 


An Unfermented Wine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES, grown in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIUUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure geve juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
forn et into alcohol, thus making a delivious 
and safe medicioal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 


Wine; whileit is free from 


the hurtful stimulant of 
Alcohol. 


Physicians Recommend 
Its Use in the Sick 

Room. 

For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I beartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIN & CO., 


DKUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


S59 Market St., San Francisco, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPINC 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com. 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


6B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MORTCOMERY AVE 

swimming tank; tub baths; forty 

porcelain tubs. Water pans from the bay 


DENNETT’S 
Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 


Lunch Rooms, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

783 Market Street. 

727 Market Street. 

959 Market Street. 


NEW YORE : 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 
BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
190 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
‘* Boston,” 241 Washington Street. 
Open day and night, save twenty five 
hours for Sunday. Popular rates. ick 
‘ervice. We are in general favor with the 
Christian public. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts, 
Next to New Wigwam. 


Tolephome Mo. 


ES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Keligion, and Fiction received a 
publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOUKs and HYMNALs in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


pe aa in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. BEAC§FaA 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 

JAMES K. WILSON........... .. 

J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 

J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... 
Dregcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. 8 rd, 

F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 


Oharles Main, James KE. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt. 
ability free of charge and we make NO RGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D G 
% 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS 
TRADE MARK 
DESION PATENT 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 


For information and free Handbook write to 
n 
t taken out 4 os is brought before 
lic by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


ear ; ddress M 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway. New York. 


Oldest bureau for 
Every 
the pu 


EDWARD OARLSON, 4. CURRIER. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk © Mannfacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


Si Lars 


MILL: Stevenson anp Eoxea 


thing new, clean and well ordered. 

25 cents. 2 Sutter Street, Sam Francisce. 


GOLDEN GATE CO. 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS | 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Every Requisite for First-class Funerals, Lady Attendants at all Hours. 
OFFICE: 2429 Mission St., mr. Zist. 


Telephone 6103, 
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THE PacriFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Szpremper 14, 1892.) 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Baking 


Powder 


NEWS BREVITIES, 


One thousand American young 
women are said to be studying art in 
Paris. 

Mark Twain and Bret Harte are 
the two American authors most popu- 
lar in Germany. 


The beer keg and the demijohn are 
striving to supplant the eagle as the 
national emblem.—— Westerly Tribune. 


The tallest chimney in the world is 
at Port Dundas, Scotland. It is 454 
feet to its cope-stone from the ground. 


The Campania, the new Cunarder, 
has been launched in England. This 
vessel is 600 feet long, 92 feet less 
than the Great Eastern. 3 


There are about seven hundred 
thousand houses in London, which, 
on cold days, consume 40,000 tons of 
coal, emitting 480 tons of sulphur. 


In Tehama county the preparation 
of fruit for the Jelly Palace is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, over one-half 
of the glasses ordered having been 
filled. 


There are now 3,538 journals and 
magazines printed in Germany. In 
1891 there were 3,443, an increase 
since last year of 9°, and since 1888 
of 800. 


The Midland Railroad Company of 
England has built a nice hall for the 
use of their workmen, to be used asa 
reading-room for temperance and 
gospel meetings. 


The last Irish census shows a de- 
cline of population since 1881 of 470,- 
000. The number of foreigners has 
increased, chiefly owing to the large 
immigration of Russian Jews. 

A Creole kitchen, with native cooks 
and waiters, and dishes prepared in 
Creole style, will be a striking ad- 
junct to the exhibit which Louisiana 
will make at the World’s Fair. 


In the sandy lands they would 
rather have a good-sized camel than 
aship. The entire empire of Persia 
has but one vessel, a small steamer 
that was built some years ago. 


Dr. George F. Pentecost has ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate of the 


Marylebone Presbyterian church of 


London, England, as successor to the 
late Rev. Donald Frazer, D.D. 


The Southern Pacific Company has 
promised free transportation from 
Sacramento to San Francisco on all 
articles intended for the Preliminary 
World’s Fair Exhibit that have been 
displayed at the State Fair. 


The earliest chest is said to have 
been merely the trunk of an oak tree 
scooped out and cut down the center, 


one-half serving as a lid, which :was 
at first kept shut by a strip of leather, 


and later by a strip made of iron. 


James Tuckett, who is said to be 
the original of Inspector Bucket in 
“Bleak House,” is now in California. 
He was formerly an inspector in Scot- 
land Yard and used to accompany 
Charles Dickens in his visits to the 
slums. 


Tippling fathers prating of te »per- 
ance are of no use to work a reforma- 
tion. They retard the good work 
and bring it into ridicule. You must 
practice what you preach to make 
your work effective.-— Pittsburg Catho- 
lic. 

Photography has determined the 
cause of the recent glacial avalanche 
inthe Alps. It was hydraulic pressure 
beneath and behind the glacier, pro- 
duced by masses of ice falling into 
connecting water above and at acon- 
siderable distance. 


In New South Wales the Govern- 
ment expended over $4,000,000 from 
1883 to 1890 endeavoring to exter- 
minate rabbits. Beside that a great- 
er sum has been expended in private 
moneys. In one year 25,230,000 skins 
had royalty paid upon them. 


The saloon is the enemy of every 
laboring man and of every industry. 
It displaces what would, in its stead, 
be a market for bread, for cotton and 
wool and everything which man could 
eat or wear, or would answer to his 


physical or mental faculties.—Mon- 


tana New Issue. 


Uganda, the dominion of the late 
King Mtesa, who was so friendly to 
Stanley on bis last exploration through 
Africa, is accepting Christianity. The 
arrival of a hundred copies of the 
gospel by St. Matthew written in the 
native tongue was received with ex- 
pressions of wildest joy. 


This is the inscription on the sword 
given by the Emperor of Germany to 
his son, the crown prince: “Trust in 
God, and defend thyself bravely. 
Therein lie thy honor and glory. He 
who fights heartily on the side of God 
will never be driven from the field. 
Thy power belongs to the Fatherland. 
To my dear son William, May 6, 1892. 
Wilhelm, R.” 

San Francisco is to have a crema- 


tory. Cypress Lawn Cemetery Com- 
pany, San Mateo county, has given 
an acre of ground, and the plans for 
the furnace and cremation apparatus 
are in the hands of the President of 
the Cremation Society. The cost of 
the crematory is put at about $5,000, 
and Cypress Lawn Cemetery Com- 
pany will provide a columbarium to 
cost about $10,000. 


The centenary of the French re- 
public is to be kept on September 
22d. There is to be a grand miltary 
spectacle on the large plaza in front 
of the Invalides and a gorgeous his- 
torical pageant. The latter will start 
from the Bastile and finish at the 
Place de la Concorde. The chariots 
used in this procession will in the 
evening be placed at street corners, 
and there used as open-air theatres, 
where patriotic pieces will be per- 
formed. 


C.S. S. & P. SOCIETY. 


CHILDREN'S DAY OFFERINGS. 


Previously acknowledged............ 
Oleander Sunday school...... 


Melrose Sunday-school.............. 2 30 
Fresno Sunday-school............... 5 15 
N. Y. Landing Sunday-school....... . 20 60 
S. F. Fourth Church Sunday school... 10 00 

‘¢ BethanyChurch & Sunday-school 26 00 

‘¢ Third Church & Sunday school... 42 75 


‘¢ Pilgrim Chapel Sunday-school... 5 05 


‘Ss Pipmoeth 55: 9 25 
Los Guilicos Sunday-school.......... 2 50 
Fitchburg gabe I 50 


New York Landing (or Black Dia- 
mond, as the place is now called) 
carries off the honors by sending the 
banner offering from its Sunday- 
school this year—fifty-four cents per 
member. Evidently, Pastor Hanna 
believes in reciprocity, for had it not 
been for the C. S. S. & P.S. there 
would, in all probability, be no 
church or Sunday-school in Black 
Diamond to-day. 

The largest single contribution 
comes from the First church Sunday- 
school of Oakland—$112.76. 

Sixty-six Sunday-schools have con- 
tributed $817.54, as over against 
$620.59 from fifty-six Sunday-schools 
last year. This, of course, includes 
the church offerings also, which are 
generally credited to the Sunday- 
school. 

About fifty of our churches and 
church schools have, as yet, extend- 
ed no helping hand to the Society 
whose missionaries are carrying the 
open Bible and the Congregational 
fellowship to every corner of our 
land. ‘ here could be no better time 
to fall in line than on Rally Day, Oc- 
tober 2d. 

It will only take $182.46 to make 
up the $1,000 we had hoped to raise 
on this field this year. If you haven't, 
will you help? 

Loyat L. Wirt, Supt. 

Oakianpd, September 6, 1892. 


EASTERN RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The church at Ridgeway, Kansas, 
dedicated its house of worship Aug- 
ust 28th. 


The church of German Township, 
lowa, dedicated a house of worship 
August 28th. 


On his 90th birthday, September 
4th, Dr. Edward Beecher attended 
the Tompkins-avenue church, Brook- 
lyn, and took part in the services. 


The summer Bible School of Okla- 
homa has had a profitable meeting at 
Kingfisher. An evangelistic meeting 
was held every evening with good 
results. 


The cturch in Cornish, N. H., has 
an annual old folks festival. At the 
gathering this year there were pres- 
ent 145 over fifty, and forty-two over 
seventy years old. 


August 29th Rev. Rhys R. Lloyd 
was dismissed by council from the 
church in Geneva, Ill. He comes to 
Pacific Theological Seminary as Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Greek and 
Exegesis. 


The Christian Mirror of Portland, 
Maine, closed its seventieth year Aug- 
ust 22d. In all these years the Mir- 
ror has done good work for our 
churches in Maine and New Ham- 
shire, and elsewhere. 


Rev. G. F. S. Savage was with the 
church at St. Charles, Ill., August 
28th, and preached at the rededica- 
tion of the church, which has been 
altered and repaired. Dr. Savage be- 
gan his pastorate of twelve years 
with this church in 1847. 


There is nothing good in the dram- 
shop; there is nothing bad in its sup- 
pression. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The time for the meetings of our 
District Associations is drawing near, 
and preparations are being made to 
make them both interesting and 
profitable. A pastor writes: “We are 
looking forward with pleasure to our 
District Association,” and, doubtless, 
expresses what is in the hearts of 
many. These meetings in which we 
look into the faces of ‘beloved breth- 
ren and co-laborers, after a long 
separation, are times of special op- 
portunities, and should be socially and 
spiritually refreshing, as well as in- 
tellectually stimulating. 

The Los Angeles Association will 
meet in Ventura in October, where 
Rev. F. N. Merriam and his people are 
making preparations to welcome and 
entertain the ‘pastors and delegates. 
The programme will be announced 
soon. 

The San Bernardino Association 
will meet with the Perris Church, 
Rey. W.N. Burr pastor,October 17th- 
19th, and the following are some of 
the good things provided: Dr. Boyn- 
ton of the C. 8S. S. & P. Society will 
give an address one evening, and 
President Baldwin of Pomona Col- 
lege will discuss “Education on the 
Pacific Coast.” Other topics are as 
follows: “Multiplying Feeble Church- 
es,” “How do Evangelists Succeed in 
Doing What Pastors Fail to Accomp- 
lish?” “The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety's Place in Modern Religious 
Life,” and “Religion from a Business 
Man’s Standpoint.” These are practi- 
cal topics, and show that the Associa- 
tion means work. As pastors, we can 
do much to make these meetings a 
success. By interesting our people in 
the meetings, by earnest prayer for 


the blessing of God upon this coming | 


together of His people, and by giving 
attention to the topics, and expecting 
much from the meetings, we shall do 
our part toward making them a suc- 
cess. Probably, very few of us realize 
the importance of these annual meet- 
ings. 

A short time ago, we noticed, brief- 
ly, the work on Catalina Island, and 
since then a friend has sent in the 
following account of that work, 
which will, doubtless, be of general 
interest. | 

“In 1888, Avalon, Santa Catalina 
Island, began to attract attention as 
a desirable watering-place. Superin- 
tendent Case saw the coming religious 
needs of the field, and organized a 
Sunday-school. Early the next year 
our watchful Missionary Superin- 
tendent Ford sent over the flaming 
evangelist, Rev. Chas. Uzzell, of pre- 
cious memory. In less than four 
months he had gathered a congrega- 
tion, dedicated a meeting-house, and 
a council had recognized a new 
church. The next summer saw in- 
creased buildings, growth of inhabit- 
ants, and thousands of visitors. Rev. 
George Morris, who had been special- 
ly prominent in temperance work in 
Middle California, took charge of the 
work, and, in 1891 the situation re- 
quired his residence and continuous 
work. The Island passed under the 
control of the Banning Brothers, and, 
the land titles being adjusted, great 
improvements rapidly followed. This 
season the travel opened early, and 
two steamers were placed in service, 
running from Redondo, San Pedro 
and Newport. The multitude of 
pleasure and health seekers were not 
to be left, away from home, without 
special opportunities for religious 
culture and effort. Pastor Morris 
called to his aid Rev. O. D. Crawford 
in July. After a month of three meet- 
ings daily, six days in the week, and 
one on Saturday, the pastor carried 
ona meeting every evening, having 
the occasional help of visiting clergy- 
men. Many believers have expressed 
their joy in these services, while some 
have pledged themselves to Christ, 
and others have received salutary 
impressions. A prominent feature of 
the effort has been the Sunday after- 
noon meeting on the beach, in which 
many persons have participated under 
the lead of the earnest pastor. It is 
hoped that this summer series will 


‘grow into a second “Ocean Grove” 


establishment, which may attract a 
large number of the best people. 
Where could another place of equal 
attractions be found? Sheltered from 
the heat and winds of the west, and 
with the most beautiful waters for 
bathing, boating and fishing, Avalon 


‘is destined to become famous and 


populous.” 

Last Friday the boys of the Whit- 
tier Reform School went into camp 
on the island, where they will remain 
a few weeks. Rev. J. H. Collins 
spent the Sunday with them and Rev. 
Crawford preached for him. Brother 
Crawford also delivered an address 
on “Christian Heroism” at the Y. M. C. 
A. Rooms on Sunday afternoon and 
preached at the Pacific Gospel Union 
in the evening. At the latter place 
the audience was large and several 
rose for prayers. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Ford have re- 
turned from their visit to Santa Bar- 
bara somewhat recuperated. We 
found Mr. Ford almost snowed under 
with letters and various papers de- 
manding his attention, but not in the 
least appalled at the task before him. 
And now Dr. Higley of Sierra Madre 
is off to Santa Barbara or vicinity for 
a fortnight on a well-earned vacation. 


4 
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Rev. F. N. Merriam has returned 
with his bride from the East, and is 
now taking up the various lines of 
his work. In behalf of the readers 
of Tue Paciric in the Sunny South, 
we extend a cordial welcome to Mrs. 
Merriam to the work for the Master 
in this part of the State, and pray 
that the Divine Father may gracious- 
ly grant to her renewed strength and 
great joy in her service with us. Five 
were received into the Ventura church 
last Sunday, two on confession. The 
children’s class was resumed last week 
after the summer vacation, but the 
Boy’s Brigade drill and Bible class 
have continued through the summer. 
President Baldwin addressed the 
company last Friday evening. 

The church at Nordhoff, of which 
Rev. Chas. S. Vaile, now in this city, 
was recently pastor, has extended a 
eall to Rev. John A. Milligan of 
Wymore, Nebraska, and he will soon 
be on the field: Mr. Milligan is a 
Scotchman, who received his educa- 
tion in England, and has come to our 
“glorious county” to find his life 
work. His health not being very 
robust, he found the Nebraska clim- 
ate too severe, and so came ito our 
Sunny South. He is a young man, 
and comes with the intention of do- 
ing a vigorous work for the Master 
on this coast, and we are glad to ex- 
tend to him our fraternal greetings, 
and bid him godspeed in the new 
field. Wedoubtif there is any place 
in America where a firm and steady 
hand is more needed at the helm than 
in Southern California, where the 
waves of worldiness seem to some of 
us to run higher than in our Eastern 
States. The Southern California Rail- 
road Company has proclaimed next 
Sunday as Salt Water Day, and is ad- 
vertising great attractions at the 
beach, such as a balloon ascension, 
daylight fireworks, tub races, football, 
fishing and bathing, and preparing 
to run special trains all day. 

I confess to a blush of 
shame as I take up the daily 
papers and find column after 
column taken up with the account of 


rhow one man pommelled another in 


New Orleans. Verily, when thousands 
of dollars are spent on such low 
sports, when the daily papers devote 
the greater part of two or three is- 
sues to accounts of such things, and 
crowds of men in various cities meet 
to talk them over, run wild with ex- 
citement at the news, and glory in 
obtaining the championship for Cali- 
fornia, it looks as though the devil 
was not idle, and that there is no 
need to cross the ocean to find edu- 
cated heathenism. We doubtif there 
is anything in all heathendom so 
palpably superficial as all this. Talk 
about the slums! What is the con- 
dition of the upper classes when the 
laws of God and common decency 
are openly defied, and the press treats 
a prize fight with as much serious- 
ness and thoroughness as it would a 
great battle in which vital principles 
were at stake and human lives and 
destiny involved ? 

There is work to do in Southern 
California to redeem the Sabbath, to 
turn the thoughts of men from vani- 
ties to the living God, and to exalt the 
true meaning of life, and stem the 
tide of godlessness; and God is call- 
ing, and will call, to the fore men of 
courage who dare preach against 
these evils with the fearlessness of 
the old prophets, and whose eyes 
shall be fountains of tears to weep 
day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of God's people. 

BreTHLEHEM. 

Los AnGELEs, September 9, 1892. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at the Bible 
House on Thursday, September Ist. 
Among communications from foreign 
lands presented to the Board were 
letters from the Central Turkey Mis- 
sion, the Eastern Turkey Mission, and 
the Madura Mission of the American 
Board, and from the Society’s agents 
in different parts of the world. The 
reports from China and Siam an- 
nounce an enlarged circulation as 
compared with the first six months 
of 1891. A request from the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions for 
the printing of a revised edition of 
the New Testament in Mpongwe for 
circulation in Western Africa was 
favorably actedon. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Dis- 
tribution, grants of books were made 
to the value of about $540, including 


a grant to the American Seamen’s | 


Friend Society for loan libraries. 

The issues from the Bible House in 
August were 63,520 volumes; issues 
since April Ist, 358,804 volumes. 


About 2,000 people, most of them 
pleasure seekers, sailed away from 
New York for Europe in a recent week, 
and during the same week about 10,- 
000 immigrants, most of them seeking 
new homes in the country, came from 
foreign lands. A prominent banking 


' house estimated that each passenger, 


| immigrant brings in $20. 


On an average, carries out of the 
country $960, and that the average 


The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina has made a regulation by which 
they will not:hear arguments on Mon- 


Santa Barbara seems to have special day. They propose to prevent the 


attractions for our Sunny South min- lawyers from’ travelin 
isters. Why should we not.have a as they have usually done; to be in 


| 


Congregational resort in that vicinity ? 


g on Sunday, 
time for their cases on Monday. 


©. G. 


TALKING FOR JESUS. 


BY MISS CATHERINE DENMAN. 


[Miss Denman has charge of this column 
this month Send items to her at Petaluma.] 

“How much we talk! How many 
hours of the day we are saying some- 
thing! In all this stream of words, 
how few there are that bear directly 
on the higher life, on matters that 
concern the soul, on the home above, 
how to reach it, and how to help 
others to reach it, too. In these days 
of fashion and frivolity every disciple 
of Christ needs to pray very often 
that plain and practical prayer, “Let 
the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tations of my heart be acceptable in 
Thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my Redeemer.” 

The above lines caught my eye in 
an old scrap-book and made me 
pause—Am I, as an Endeavorer, talk- 
ing for Jesus and telling others of his 
wonderful love? Wespeak often of 
our earthly friends, tell of their good- 
ness, are angry if any one speaks ill 
of them. Why can we not speak thus 
of our best of friends, “the Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother”? 
“Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh, and, if our hearts 
are full of love for Christ, our lips 
cannot but speak his praise. If we 
felt thus, there would be more re- 
ligious solemnity and sweetness in 
our common talk and in our letters, 
too. How little of our holy religion 
there is in our letters! We tell the 
last bit of gossip,speak of the weather, 
our own and society’s doings; but do 
we tell what Christ has done and is 
doing for us? how some soul has 
been saved from eternal death? How 
God has blessed and guarded our 
lives through all thedays? If we do 
this, then our hearts will be inditing 
a good matter and we shall be ready 
to speak of matters touching our 
King. 

Rev. Mr. Lemon, in addressing a 
Consecration Meeting at the National 
Convention, spoke on the proper 
spirit of consecration. He said: “I 


have five thoughts on the subject, : 


which may be taken to correspond 
to the five initial letters of the name 
of our Society. I will arrange them 
thus: 

“Y.—A yearning Spirit; one that 
longs to be wholly the Lord’s and to 
be used as an instrument of salvation. 
For our Biblical type, take Mary the 
sister of Martha. 

“P.— Perseverance in our consecra- 
tion to the service of the Lord, shown 
by long-continued and faithful ser- 
vice. Be not strong one day and lag- 
ging the next. Take Moses for the 
type. 

“S.—Sincerity,that is more than mere 
lip service; the kind of consecration 
that goes with us through all the 
week. Our type, Jonathan, that most 
sincere of friends. 

“C,— Courageous; ever going on to 
new endeavors; ever ready to with- 
stand the onslaughts of the evil one. 
Imitate in this respect Paul, Christ’s 
most courageous disciple. 

“K.— Energetic; never satisfied with 
the efforts of to-day; never, never, 
contented with the rewards of to- 
morrow; ever going on, doing good 
in all things. Our type, Christ him- 
self.” 

Our active members cannot help 
being active, wherever they are. One 
organized a society in a little country 
town while there for the summer. 
Another organized a Sunday-school 
while away from home teaching. 


represented by a report and r 
subject, “The Duty of midiedécers 
as Regards the Mid-week Prayer- 
meeting and the Sunday Evening 
Service.” Thus we show our loyalty to 
Christ and the Church. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


Vuestion—W hat can we do to make 
our inactive Active Members active ? 

Answer—Give them work that is 
definite, and, if possible, congenial. 
Associate with them some one who 
knows not only how to go at it, but 
how to get other people at it. Don’t 
put them at once into responsil]¢ 
chairmanships, but plan and pray 
that they may get a real taste of th, 
sweetness of service. If inactiyi 
extends to neglect of prayer-meetin,.. 
obligations, hold up before them jy 
your meetings, get your pastor to 
hold up before them in his sermons, 
and impress upon them in private, in 
quiet, earnest ways, the nobility «/ 


faithfulness, and the tremendous seri- 


ousness of broken promises, both 
upon others and upon their own char- 
acters. 

(.--Should an Associate Member 
be dropped from the roll because of 
absence from the meetings ? 

A.—Yes, if persisted in after the 
Lookout Committee have faithfully 
tried to “restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness.” More latitude 
should be allowed to Associate than 
to Active Members, however, care 
being taken not to give the impres- 
sion that the society is on its knees 
to them after they have plainly show- 
ed that they wish to sever their con- 
nection with it. 


England has had thirty-one prime 
ministers under the rule of the House 
of Hanover, ten of whom have held 
the office twice, and two—Ear] Derby 
and Mr. Gladstone —three times. 
Gladstone is now entering upon his 
fourth term, thus breaking the record. 
At the same time he breaks another 
record by taking the office when 
nearly eighty-three years old, no oth- 
er premier ever having been appoint- 
ed at such an advanced age.— Phila- 
delphia Record. 


— 


Miss Frances E. Willard left New 
York for Liverpool, August 28th, to 
rest and recruit at the castle of Lady 
Somerset, who kindly pays all the ex- 
penses of the trip. Miss Willard is 
accompanied by Miss Gordon, and 
will return in time for the meeting of 
the National W. C. T. U., at Denver, 
October 28th. 


When the Chinamen come to have 
their photographs taken, will the op- 
erators ask them to look pleasant ?— 
Boston Traveler. 


MARRIED. 


REESE-PLArT —At Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
September 8, 1892, by Rev. D. F. Taylor, 
James Reese to Miss E. Platt, both members 
of the Congregational Church. 

GUTIERREZ—PETTIT. —In New York city, 
August 5, 1892, by Rev. N. Houghton, 
Edward F. Gutierrez of New York City to 
Miss Eva Pettit of San Francisco. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


People who live in new countries are liable 
to be prostrated by malarial fevers. Inhab- 
itants of cities, by reason of bad drainage and 
unwholesome odors, suffer from similar dis- 
eases. Ayer’s Ague Cure is warranted a spe- 
cific for all malarial poisons. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 


The Congregational Church of 2a: Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


Petaluma held its 
ing, Wednesday the 7th of Septem- 
ber, and the Endeavorers were 


annual meet- | 


| Ho! traveler, 


ket street. New Hats, new Ribbons and 
Flowers, Low prices. 


Take Beecham’s Pills. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Sold in SAN FRAN cISCO ONLY, at 


They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIP” -- 


THE IMPROVED 


CENTEMERI & CO. 


ERA ID GLov E 


KEARNY ST. 


PERIODICALS -- 


Y. P. 8S. C. E. Supplies 


TRACT 


785 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 
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